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Sn people think post-war plan- 
ning now is somehow unpatriotic, 


premature, the wrong use of time. 


The government doesn’t think so. 


They are working on demobilization 


plans, conversion to peace, and yet not 


letting it interfere with prosecution of 


the war. Everyone can and should do 


the same, because... 


What sort of welcome will it be for 


our soldiers if they come home to closed 


factories, with “No Help Wanted” signs 


—factories shut down while they’re 


being converted to peacetime products? 


As part of its post-war program, 


every factory should plan on providing 


as many good jobs as possible for effi- 


cient workmen. To provide good jobs, 


a factory will have to compete success- 


You CAN TuRN IT BETTER, 
FASTER, FOR LESS... 
WITH A 
WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Why every company has an obligation 
to make post-war plans now 


fully in the peacetime world. To com 


pete successfully means you must pro 
vide goods at a cost low enough 
attract buyers. To keep your costs that 
low means you must provide your 
workmen with every possible means of 
eliminating waste and keeping down 


And 


cost- per- piece. that means the 


most efficient machine tools. 


a 


Plan now, and set aside the dollars, 
for the new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes and other machine tools you'll 
need to keep your post-war costs low. 
Modern Warner & Swaseys can cut 
turning costs as much as 50% below 
many old-time rates. That means broader 
markets for your goods; and that means 
you'll provide more post-war jobs. Right 
there is reason enough to do your, post- 


war planning now. 


Windpipe for a 
fighter’s chest expansion 


al" is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OT of us remember the strong 
lan in the circus who broke a 
by expanding his chest. That’s 
y airplanes break off ice that 
drag them down—by expand- 
be B. F. Goodrich rubber De- 
ba wings and tail planes. 

a serious problem in airplane 
tion was—planes built for warm 
¢s sometimes had to be shifted 
d. The metal tubes, needed to 
it to the De-Icers, hadn’t been 
to the wings. To get in rigid 
tubes would cause both diffi- 
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culty and delay. Something was needed 
that could be pushed into and around 
the struts inside the wings. Rubber 
wouldn’t do because, to be strong 
enough, it would be too bulky and 
heavy; and most rubber compounds 
couldn’t stand the oil vapor that’s in 
the air from the pumps. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed Koro- 
seal years ago—a synthetic, flexible 
material able to stand oil, as well as 
sunlight, air and many other things 
that harm rubber. Koroseal is strong 
—tubes wouldn’t have to be any larger 
nor heavier than aluminum. And Koro- 


seal could be made flexible enough to 
bend around struts yet stiff enough 
to stay in place. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers made a 
flexible tubing of Koroseal, and offered 
it to airplane designers. Today Koro- 
seal pa the addition of De-Icers 
easier—just as it will make possible 
flame-resisting wire insulation, soap- 
proof shower curtains, and hundreds of 
other new improvements when peace 
comes again. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC prone 


Battery industrial trucks are liter- 


ally the internal supply lines of our 
war industries. They keep materials 
on the move all the way from in- 
coming to outgoing carriers, Their 
power-units are their strength .. . 


they must not fail. 


And that’s the biggest single reason 
why over half the battery industrial 
trucks of America are powered by 


THIS POWER 
must not fail 


Edison Alkaline Batteries. They 
provide the most dependable bat- 
tery power the world has ever 
known, an Edison invention. De- 
pendability is the reason for their 
success in mines, on railroads, 
throughout industry and aboard 
ship. Electrically, chemically, struc- 
turally, they are made to order for 


today’s stringent demands. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edison. 


OWkaline BATTERIES 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


hy the Line is Cracking 


resident Roosevelt held the line for 
ost two months. That the line is 
- breaking doesn’t mean the end of 
tion control. The hold-the-line or- 
as Business Week pointed out at 
‘time (BW-—Apr.17'43,p15), was 
more stage in the Administration’s 
jyal retreat into inflation. Now the 
eat is accelerating. 
line was always brittle. It’s 

ensibility was based on a delicate 
play of wages and prices. The 
ident used the threat of Lewis to 
ntrol prices. He used the promise of 
id price ceilings to induce other labor 
Jers to hold off wage demands 
jow the interplay is working the 
er way. With price policies in a 
carious condition, pressure for wages 
coming with renewed force. Wage 
cessions are pressing against prices. 
s already probable, for instance, that 
recent rail rate cut will be rescinded 
January, as a result of this week’s rail 
: boost recommendation. 
Meanwhile, the farm bloc, quiescent 
ing the Lewis dispute, stirs again. 


v 
puch-and-Go on OPA 


It’s still touch-and-go whether OPA 
| survive as an active agency. Its fate 
bound up with the wage problem. 

It now looks as if OPA will launch in 
few days its $400,000,000-subsidy 
heme to head off wage increases by 
ice rollbacks on coffee, meat, and but- 
r. But this isn’t enough subsidy, and 
¢ prospect of getting more out of 
ogress is extremely slim. The $400,- 
0,000 will only roll back the cost of 
ing about 1%—actually less than the 
% rise that occurred in March. 
Congress is still sour on the subsidy 
ca but was hesitating this week to 
te openly in favor of inflation. Even 
side the Administration, food boss 
ester C. Davis and Reconstruction 
inance Corp. boss Jesse Jones are luke- 
km to subsidy (the former because 
id milk prices are anchored to butter 
ices, and subsidies might upset this 
ation; the latter because he thinks 
bsidies are political dynamite). But 
ither Davis nor Jones wants to take 
€ responsibility for killing subsidies. 


ternate Program 


OPA’s enemies—especially farmers 
nd merchants—are doing all they can 
) push the demoralized agency into a 
al state of collapse. 
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The merchants have a program al- 
ready cranked up. They want food pric- 
ing and rationing decisions turned over 
to Chester Davis. All other pricing and 
rationing matters would be handed to 
Arthur Whiteside, chief of WPB’s Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements. The mer- 
chants think that, by this route, they 
would escape fatal squeezes and inequi- 
ties because pricing would be placed in 
the same bailiwick with production. 


Opposition Mounts 


Merchants have lately become excep- 
tionally rambunctious because OPA has 
tied prices to grades (canned goods and 
women’s rayon hose) and has been 
cutting hack some food prices without 
any subsidies at all. 

Even the chain stores, which have 
nominally been pro-OPA all along, are 
now hurriedly shifting affiliation. They 
don’t like the 10% cut on meat prices 
that OPA imposed on the bigger chains. 

Wholesalers are up in arms because 
OPA has increased the grower’s price 
of potatoes and onions by whacking the 
increase out of the wholesaler’s hide. 

In an intramural OPA scrap over 
these matters, Charles H. Fleischer, 
A.&P. executive now price executive of 
OPA’s Distribution Branch, and Ed- 
ward F. Phelps, wholesale executive and 
currently head of the Distribution Price 
Section, have resigned. 


v 
Bypassing Little Steel 


Wage lines are holding no more 
firmly than price lines. Pay concessions 
to coal miners (page 16) and to the non- 
operating railroad men (page 105) by- 

ass the spirit if not the letter of the 
frold-the-line order. In so doing, they 
ut the Little Steel formula’s other 
oot in the grave. The unions’ drive 
against the Little Steel formula and 
against the National War Labor Board’s 
entire line is being taken out of the po- 
lite stage by the spreading wave of “‘out- 
law” strikes—most of them strikes di- 
rectly against NWLB, rather than 
against employers. 

By the apparent success of his tough 
tactics, John L. Lewis has put the com- 
paratively conciliatory A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
leadership on the spot. They’ve got to 
do as well or lose their following, par- 
ticularly now that Lewis is trying to 
capitalize his gains with a return to a 
dominant position in the A.F.L. (page 
17). 

The most likely device that the union 
leaders can find for bypassing the Little 


Steel barrier is that uncovered by the 
National Railway Labor Panel when, 
this week, it recommended that the 
railroad men get an 8¢-an-hour boost 
“to aid in the prosecution of the war.” 

This phrase, to which Business Week 
called attention when it was used in the 
May 12 “appeasement order” of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes (BW—May15’43,p5), is a tent 
that could cover almost anything. It 
wouldn’t be hard, for instance, to make 
it cover the loss of more than 1,500,000 
man-hours at Akron, where rubber work- 
ers walked out when NWLB held them 
to a 3¢ increase under the Little Steel 
edict. 


v 
Draft Outlook 


Imminence of the draft of fathers is 
renewing talk of cutting the size of the 
Amny, which by now means freezing the 
Army at its present size. 

e Navy still has substantial inescap- 
able demands for men, but by cutting 
deeply into 4-Fs and occupational defer- 
ments, it might be possible to save 
fathers if the Army were frozen at its 
near-7,000,000 level. 

But don’t plan on it. Expectation still 
is that the 8,200,000-man Army, 2,500,- 
000 Navy quota for this year will be 
achieved. 


Holding Back on ’44 


Chances are that the original plan to 
pull another three million men into the 
Services in 1944 will be abandoned, and 
industrialists and politicians are already 
wondering about the effect of the virtual 
elimination of the draft next year. Per- 
sonnel problems obviously will be simpli- 
fied; the manpower situation, although 
more stringent, will be more stable. 

The effect on the political prospects 
of enacting a labor draft law is any man’s 
p> but in an election year, such a 
aw is unlikely anyway. Meanwhile, the 
War Manpower Commission has sent a 
questionnaire to state Selective Service 
directors asking them to estimate public 
reaction in their states to something 
along the lines of the Austin- Wadsworth 
bill for a labor draft. 


Sex Problem 


New war slogan may be, “Girls: Pro- 
tect the American Home. Join the 
Waacs or Waves and keep a man 
in civvies.” 

Plans to put 10,800,000 men in uni- 
form this year have been revised down- 
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FOR ARMIES ON THE Move &» : 


: . . ° ‘ wome 
Radio communication holds the speeding units of our advancing Jthe sa 


armies together, welds their blows into a coordinated offersive, Jj '* 
and helps prevent the tragedy of “lost battalions” in this war of Prost 
swift movement. 


Power for radio, as well as for many other important uses at the 

front, on air fields, in hospitals, is supplied by engine-driven gen- Still 
erators. This power must not fail, or lives will be lost, victories he Se 
turned to defeats. sident 


nee . ite ad 
Penn protects these sources of power by providing automatic safety the F 


controls, Applied to any internal combustion engine — Diesel, gas- p tour 


. ° . . . smen 
oline or — these sleepless “‘sentries” give instant warning of we 


impending trouble from lubricating oil or cooling system failure. pdpoin 
Thus they prevent breakdowns, damage to engines, costly inter- People 
ruptions of power, and the loss of critically important time. 
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) to 10,700,000 in the expectation 
women will make up the difference. 
the same time, the slowness with 
} the women are enlisting has al- 
started talk of drafting additional 
“for limited service on Waac-Wave 


v 
still the Solid South 


he South ‘will plump solidly for 
ident Roosevelt for a fourth term 
»ite advance rumblings of revolt that 
the President on his recent inspec- 
tour of that area. Southern con- 
smen say Roosevelt’s visit was un- 
essary from a political fence-mending 
pdpoint. 
People in the South and Southwest 
extremely vocal in their opposition 
ederal bureaucracy. However, they 
erally refuse to blame the President 
the faults of OPA and the myriad 
er agencies. 
large part of the talk against Roose- 
and the present Democratic Party 
southern governors and other leaders 
at section has been for trading pur- 
es and to secure additional war con- 
ts, freight rate relief, and removal of 
er alleged industrial discriminations 
inst the section. When voting time 
es, however, Roosevelt forces will 
trol the southern delegations, and the 
thern states will give Roosevelt solid 
port in the general election. 
\ntilabor feeling in the South, always 
ger than in most other sections, 
been intensified by the Lewis dis- 
e, and submission to his demands 
ld definitely increase anti-Roosevelt 
. But even anti-Roosevelt members 
Congress from the South admit that 
vould be insufficient to block his ap- 
val by their states in 1944. 


ppeasing the White House 


Vith the South still apparently stand- 
r firm for Roosevelt, the southern con- 
smen who are ringleaders in the re- 
t against the White House will grow 
bre cautious as 1944 draws closer. Con- 
‘s is continuing to buck the Admin- 
ition, but opposition for the sake of 
position may taper off. 
Possibly symptomatic is the case of 
mnessee’s Sen. Kenneth McKellar, 
0 has a long anti-Roosevelt record. 
ith Boss Ed Crump of Memphis on 
t verge of plumping for a fourth term, 
Kellar has surprised everyone by urg- 
Ea half-million-dollar appropriation 
the National Resources Planning 
ard, an agency that is dear to the 
sident’s heart. 

is action came after the House had 
ocked out the NRPB appropriation 
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completely, and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee had recommended 
only $200,000. 

It has been a good week for NRPB all 
around. ‘The President himself went 
down the line for one of its postwar ob- 
jectives—advance planning of public 
works. He has instructed federal agen- 
cies to assemble budget requests for 
money to finance design work on post- 
war federal projects. And he has asked 
Congress to approve an $85,000,000 
fund for nonfederal projects. 

Of this, $10,000,000 would be 
granted to the states for general plan- 
ning. The rest would be distributed to 
cities, counties, etc., for actual design of 
structures, would be reimbursable out of 
construction funds if and when the 
projects are built. This sum would put 
about a billion and a half worth of con- 
struction on a ready-to-go basis. 


v 
Implementing CSP 


CSP—the Components Scheduling 
Plan (BW—May28’43,pl16)—is to go 
into effect June 1. Technical conflicts 
with the Controlled Materials Plan de- 
layed the May 15 start. 

By the time CSP is launched, WPB 
will have a new device to help it along 
in “machine-time priorities” which are 
now being worked out. Machine-time 
priorities will entitle the company to 
which one is issued to preempt the use 
of machines belonging to other firms. 
Thus it will put teeth in WPB efforts to 
distribute the manufacture of critical 
components in the most efficient way. 

Actually, this is a return to the 
original concept of priorities back in 
the days when no one dreamed of mate- 
tial shortages and the problem was to 
give munitions contracts first call on 
_ facilities. Since then, priorities 

ave evolved into material-distributing 


devices, so that now, when manufactur- 


ing facilities are short in certain limited 
areas, it’s necessary to create a new 
kind of priority. 


a7 
How to Brake Buying 


Merchants are trying to convince Ar- 
thur Whiteside, chief of WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Requirements, not to launch 
a “don’t-buy-now” campaign in collabo- 
ration with the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The shopkeepers say such a cam- 
paign—far from keeping women out of 
stores—would drive them in in hordes. 

Whiteside’s aides agree with him that 
something must be done to cut back 
buying (especially if clothing rationing 
is to be avoided), but they also agree 
with the merchants that a public cam- 


paign is bad psychology. They would 
rather let things go as they are, hoping 
for higher taxes to cut buying power or 
for saturation in pantry stocks. 


Unselling Idea 


The merchants have an alternative 
suggestion to hold down buying: ‘They 
want Whiteside to start intrastore infor- 
mation campaigns, whereby clerks would 
be instructed in ways and means of dis- 
couraging customers. Ordinarily, stores 
hate to call off their salesmen, but this 
cloud has a silver lining: It might be a 
good excuse to take salesmen off the 
commission system, put them on a 
straight salary. 


a“ 


Clothes Rationing “Ifs 


Clothing rationing is still surrounded 
with ifs. If enough new production of 
textiles can be called in, if the new sim- 
plification program (page 86) is a real 
saver, if women buy sensibly—then 
there’s no rationing. Otherwise, yes. 

Some merchants are for rationing, 
some against. Retailers who are shy of 
supplies feel that rationing would im- 
"sto their position. But mail order 

ouses and chains are dead against it. 
They argue that rationing drives pur- 
chases into the upper price brackets, 
over the head of the mass-merchandisers. 


v 
Food Conference Lowdown 


It is beginning to be plain that press 
control was imposed at Hot Springs 
more to conceal how little is being ac- 
complished than to cover any significant 
decisions that might be reached. ‘The 
screen of secrecy, aa has failed to 
hide from Washington what is really 
going on. 

(1) Russia, with characteristic thor- 
oughness, is providing an accurate ap- 
praisal of the kind non | quantity of civil- 
ian materials—household equipment, 
clothing, and medical supplies as well 
as food—necessary for quick rchabilita- 
tion in territories evacuated by the Ger- 
mans. 

(2) Delegates from the Balkan states 
and Poland are being probed for valu- 
able information. But the Big Three— 
Britain, Russia, and the United States— 
are formulating the pattern of occupa- 
tion for organization in these countries. 
The major decisions now are being made 
in the Churchill-Roosevelt conferences 
(where Moscow’s suggestions are com- 
pletely recorded and under debate). 

(3) Because China shows serious signs 
of cracking economically under the 
strain of twelve years of war, and because 
ways must be found to aid from 150,- 
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The slightest variance in the shade 
of a furnace-man’s goggles can change 
his estimate of the heat. Willson 
offers 6 different shades of Melters’ 
Blue Glass that can be duplicated 
without variation. Willson provides 
over 300 different styles of Goggles 
and Respirators, each especially de- 
signed to meet specific conditions. 
Your local Willson Safety Service Rep- 
resentative is at your service. You are 
also invited to write direct to us. 
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000,000 to 400,000,000 Chinese for 
much longer than the one or two more 
years that the war is likely to last, Chi- 
nese problems are being intensively dis- 
cussed and will probably provide a model 
for Russian-British-U. S. collaboration in 
developing “‘backward” countries. 

(4) Creation of a permanent United 
Nations food advisory organization sets 
the pattern for postwar economic col- 
laboration in every field. 


a 
Too! Builders on Their Own 


WPB is turning the machine tool in- 
dustry loose to scramble for business. 
Last July, when the peak of machine 
tool work began to come in sight, WPB 
forbade the tool builders to take on new 
jobs, fearing they’d seek outright muni- 
tions contracts instead of pushing ahead 
on their backlogs of tools for munitions 
makers. 

Now, with rapid reduction of machine 
tool volume an admitted fact, WPB has 
instructed too] makers to estimate how 
much excess capacity they expect. WPB 
will release a definite portion of each 
concern’s capacity, will recommend that 
it seek subcontracts or that it ask the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. for help. 


Some Ready-Made Jobs 


WPB is making some attempt to 
work out definite allocations of tricky 
parts jobs to the 30 or so top machine 
tool builders. But smaller companies 
are on their own; their labor force has 
been so diluted and their own tools so 
worm out that they are no_ better 
equipped than any other manufacturer 
for special work. 

Even as to the top firms, WPB hasn’t 
enough confidence in its ability to keep 
them busy to ask them to wait. Crux 
of the matter is that companies which 
don’t find themselves war work by Au- 
gust or September will be out in the 
cold. 


The Continuing Market 


Machine tool production won’t stop. 

There are still substantial backlogs 
to work off, and replacement needs are 
expected to call -for a permanent war- 
time production rate of $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 a month—as compared 
with December’s peak of $132,000,000. 


v 

Plenty of Mica? 
Washington is talking about a new 
testing gadget that may convert mica 


from critically scarce to plentiful. 
Ever since Indian supplies were cut 


off, mica has been a problem ;, 
manufacture of electronic eqy;, 
since domestic sources <¢ 
mica are scarce. Meanwhi! 
ard for mica has been re 
the best Indian product. 

Initial operations with n 
ical testing devices reveal, 
that plentiful domestic bla 
excellent properties for elect, 
Army is checking the results. Wp 
somewhat standofhsh—undc: the ; 
ence, say domestic mica men, of 
importing interests. 


7 
East of Burma 


Doubt reports that an all-out Up; 
Nations attack to regain Burma js y 
in the offing. A year of maneuye; 
and surveying has convinced the }j 
Command that the most effective , 
to dislodge the Nipponese is, first, to, 
off their supply lines from Singap 
This is a naval and air operation | 
which neither planes nor battlecraft 
be available at least until fall when, 
cidentally, weather conditions are 1 
favorable. 

It is not generally known yet, } 
British intelligence officers, thoroug 
familiar with the Burma-China tex 
and traffic over the Burma Road, hi 
discounted the latter as an adequate s 
ply line (when recaptured) for the b 
scale operations that are bound t 
launched from China against occupy 
Nipponese forces and ultimately-b: 
—on Japan proper. 

But, before this stage of operation 
reached, Russia will be an active 
with plenty of aerial and naval supp 
from the United States. 


v 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Pacific Northwest congressmen : 
pressing Sec. Frances Perkins to pen 
the short-handed logging industry 
hire youths of 16, 17, and 18. A Li 
Dept. regulation now prohibits 
Madame Perkins apparently is will 
to listen. 

The gas famine on the East Co 
is far outstripping the official ban 
pleasure driving and the slashes in 
cupational and commercial rations. 5 
OPA, the Office of Defense ‘I ransp 
tation, and the Petroleum Adminis 
tion for War somehow felt that t 
had failed when they read in the N 
York Times the following want 2¢ 

“Woman, with chauffeur’s licen 
to drive elderly lady, few hours 
Apply, etc.” 
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Beginning with a pencil and paper, the plastics de- 
velopment engineer includes in every new plastic those 
qualities which will make it more than fulfill desired 
specifications. 


Alert manufacturers and designers, today, are incor- 
porating plastics into vital instruments of war to assure 
ruggedness and positive performance under the most 
adverse conditions. The fact that plastics are an integral 
part of every ship, plane and tank is proof of their in- 
dispensability in winning a war. 


Today, General Electric plastics engineers bring to 
those who can use plastics profitably, the greatest fund 
of experience and talent in the industry. 


Tomorrow, these same manufacturers, who then will 
be making toys, typewriters, cameras, refrigerators and 
clocks, quite justifiably will rely upon plastics to give 
them added quality and enduring performance in their 
peacetime products. 


General Electric’s reservoir of plastics “know how” 
is always at your disposal. 


Address your requests for information about plastics 


to Sec. B-6, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Strike Tide Surges up Again 
War production threatened by serious losses in man-hours 


as pressure to break wage line increases. Labor discontent tied in 
with lag in moves against inflation. 


Labor this week injected itself force- 
into the business—and the war— 
~ h Stoppages and walkouts affect- 
ing tens of thousands of workers each 
fared up in Akron, Detroit, Toledo, and 
Mobile. A rash of strikes and disputes 
of smaller size broke out in industrial 
enters throughout the nation, 


All Kinds of Strikes 

This upsu oes beyond the issue 
tng What's sealke happening is 
that labor’s no-strike pledge is now un- 
der fire for the first time since Pearl 
Harbor. Sampling shows the wide va- 
iety of causes for the current strikes— 
ft Mobile, the Negro question; in De- 
tit, a demand for an impartial umpire 
to handle grievances; in Baltimore, 
union recognition; in Cleveland, a new 
job-rating plan. 

When John L. Lewis’ miners four 
weeks ago declined for two days to 
“trespass on the operators’ property 
without a new contract,” they opened 
the way for every union to resort to 
labor’s basic strike weapon—not only 
to obtain wage boosts, but also to win 
any one of the numerous possible labor 
demands which might be in question 
in any singic case. In general, local labor 
organizations felt enabled once more 
to use strike pressure to repair and ex- 
tend their hold over memberships. 


-And More Ahead 


The extent of the strike wave can- 
not yet be fully judged. But, this week 
alone, probably more than 500,000 man- 
days were lost in strikes. That is at 
the rate of 2,000,000 man-days idle a 
month which prevailed just before Pearl 
Harbor. An additional 1,000,000 man- 
days were lost earlier in May in the coal 
stoppage. Compare these rates with the 
— maximum monthly wartime 

ss of 500,000 and the March loss of 
but 230,000. 

Even if President Roosevelt and the 
National War Labor Board bring im- 
mediate pressure to bear through Jabor’s 
top leaders, more strikes can be ex- 
pected. There may not be as many big 
ones, but at least there are bound to be 
ae small ones. — of the current 

ages are “unauthorized” an 4 
and, because strikes run in waves, x wil 
take time to damp down the movement 
now that it has been set off. More and 
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more, local leaders and groups of work- 
ers will try to get in a last-minute burst 
of action before the lid is once more 
clamped on. 


Mounting Pressure 


But the real question is how the lid 
can be clamped on again. Obviously, 
the basic factor behind the increase in 
labor discontent is the tightening of 
wage regulations—coupled, as it has 
been, with some increase in living costs. 
As more and more workers find they can 
expect less and less pay adjustment 
from the National War Labor Board, 
pressure to break the wage line by strikes 
builds up. Regardless of whether any- 
thing will be gained by walking out, 
that appears as the last remaining refuge. 
And the National War Labor Board de- 
cision this week which opened the way 
for a portal-to-portal pay concession 
makes John Lewis’ stoppage seem all 
the more favorable a precedent. 

Since, with only a few exceptions, 
both manpower and equipment are be- 
ing used to capacity, most of the pro- 


duction time lost in strikes is irrevo- 
cably lost. Worse, so tightly meshed is 
the production machine that the loss 
in output multiplies through the econ- 
omy. Suppose, for instance, that the 
steel industry were struck for one day. 
Say that only 500,000 men were directly 
idle. Sooner cr later, the equivalent of 
millions of more man-days would be 
lost in shipyards, tank factories, or ma- 
chine shops because of reduced steel 
supplies, 


Slow on Controls 


Obviously, we can’t afford the loss in 
war production. Yet, the anti-inflation 
moves with which the a is tied 
are not progressing very rapidly. ‘The 
Office of Price Administration’s ration- 
ing and simplified ceiling regulations are 
not halting price violations, and the 
temporary hi p which they now bring 
will all be lost unless adequate enforce- 
ment machinery is provided. There is 
as little sign of this as there is of ade- 
— tax control over spending. On 
that, the pay-as-you-go issue has taken 
so long that a new general tax bill will 
be delayed for months. And, without 
revitalized efforts to sell the public on 
the relation of all the parts to the whole 
of the anti-inflation struggle (The Trend, 
page 112), the July 1 stepup in payroll 
deductions to 20% above dependency 
exemptions will only add fuel to the 
labor fires. 
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Hold-the-line has kept farm prices 
steady for two months, at least. Of 
course, last year’s industrial-price 
freeze served to hold farm commodi- 
ties a lot longer than that, only to 
have them finally break upward. But, 


whereas a year ago farm products 
couldn't be placed under ceilings, they 
can be now—and flaxseed was, just 
this week (page 110). Few ceilings 
have been clamped on so far, but the 
threat of them has worked as well. 
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FOOD COMES FIRST 


Standing at the microphone before 
the 400 delegates attending the first 
pre-peace conference, that on food, 
Judge Marvin Jones (U. S.) hears him- 
self nominated chairman of the meet- 


ing. Others on the dais when the con- 
ference opened were (left to right): 


* A. D. Krutikov (Russia), Kuo Ping- 


Wen (China), Warren Kelchner (con- 
ference secretary), Joao Muniz (Bra- 
zil), and Richard K. Law (U. K.). 
Planned originally to “explore the 


possibilities” for feeding Europe and 
rehabilitating agriculture after the 
war, the conference now is widely 
viewed as window dressing—with the 
teal decisions being reached behind 
the scenes by small groups represent: 
ing the major powers (page 74). 


Lewis Triumph 


Miners’ chieftain wrung 


some concessions—and a crack 
at more—trom NWLB without 
even recognizing its jurisdiction. 


The coal wage dispute went back into 

collective bargaining this week as a 
National War Labor Board decision 
cleared the way for a quick settlement 
of the points at issue and promised an 
early return of the mines to private 
management. 
e Scope Limited—By deciding a number 
of controversial questions and ordering 
negotiations to resume on those that 
remained undecided, NWLB has lim- 
ited the sphere of argument. The eager- 
ness with which the operators agreed to 
resume conferences with the miners be- 
speaks their anxiety to recover their 
mines and suggests that they *will be 
more tractable in the new bargaining 
meetings than they were in the earlier 
sessions. 

Except for signifying his willingness 
to participate in the new contract dis- 
cussions, John L. Lewis was silent about 
the latest development. Observers in- 
terpreted his silence as indicating that 
the mine labor chief, even though he 
might not be satisfied, was resigned to 
the fact that he had got as much as the 
government was prepared to give. And 
since Lewis had stood firmly by his re- 
fusal to recognize NWLB’s jurisdiction 
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or even permit his union to be repre- 
sented before that tribunal and still had 
wrung concessions from it, they con- 
ceded that he had scored a major tri- 
umph. 
e Increase Rejected —NWLB turned 
down Lewis’ demands for a $2-a-day 
wage increase, double time for Sunday 
work, and a guaranteed 52 weeks of work 
a year. It approved an increase in vaca- 
tion allowance from-the present $20 to 
$50, and it agreed with the United 
Mine Workers that miners should not 
be charged for electric light and cap 
rentals or for safety equipment and 
working tools, including blacksmithing. 
If that were all Lewis had won, it 
would amount to an estimated 25¢ a 
day. There remain, however, two items 
for bargaining that will almost certainly 
yield much more substantial pay in- 


creases. These are reclassification of mine , 


employees now receiving less than the 
minimum $7 a day and, much more 
important, portal-to-portal pay. Both of 
these original Lewis demands have been 
remanded to the coal wage conference 
for further negotiation. 

e Related to Travel—NWLB took pains 
to make clear that any agreement reached 
on portal-to-portal pay must be “genu- 
inely and reasonably related” to travel 
time underground and “not an indirect 
wage increase in violation of the wage 
stabilization policies.” It opened the 
way for a contract that would pay all 
miners the same amount in a portal-to- 
portal bonus. It stated, however, that 
“the total sum distributed shall not be 
in excess of a sum computed on the 


basis of the average time spent by under. 
ground workers in travel from portal-to. 
portal.” 

To assure its own authority over fina 

contract terms and to put a time limit 
on negotiations, NWLB directed the 
parties to bring before it for review 
within 15 days any agreement reached 
Issues still outstanding at that time wi 
be the subject for board adjudicatior 
Lewis has not yet had to acknowledge 
the board’s authority or appear before it 
The entire proceedings thus far have 
been ex parte. By getting an agreement 
with the operators, he can continue t 
avoid facing NWLB. 
e Guarding Against Precedent—The care 
with which the board has separated, at 
least in theory, the portal-to-portal ques 
tion from the general wage increase issue 
is a clear effort to keep the dollar-ané- 
cents change in the miners’ pay envelope 
from becoming a precedent for wage i1- 
crease demands of similar magnitude 1 
other industries. 

In this attempt, NWLB is not a 
corded much chance of success. While 
other unions may find it extremely diff- 
cult to cook up a pay-for-travel-time de- 
mand, they will not be deterred from 
presenting other reasons why they ar 
entitled to an increase equal to that 
which will go to the miners. Having 
sanctioned a greater take-home sum 
through a condition indigenous to the 
coal industry, the board will be in 4 
poor position to deny whatever special 
factors the unions may find characteri 
ing steel, auto, shipbuilding, and other 
strongly organized war industries. 
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hinery on rain drenched 
eras fon Indiana to Okla- 
midweek remained idle for the 
onsecutive day. State college 
»s showed 1,257,698 acres of 

land in Illinois alone with 
tat 181,500 acres of corm, 136,- 
»s of wheat, and 68,064 acres of 


Administrator Chester C. Davis 
sixstate conference in St. Louis 
day to plan state and federal 
to provide against needless loss 
j production. Farmers are pre- 
to plant soybeans and alfalfa— 
er their land dries out. Dairy 
r¢ kept in barns on feed because 
s were swamps. 

It's Time to Hurry—Significance 
excess water may be great in this 
tr. When planting is resumed, 
go with a rush. But this pre- 
sample labor, farm machinery, 
air parts which are not available 


shington officials _ traditionally 
lative values of five major crop- 
p factors on a basis of 100: 
+ 80, labor 10, machinery 4, 
government policy 2. Now ma- 
‘might well be revised upward to 
ht of 20—and government policy 
machinery quotas. 
osing Viewpoints—The inclement 
ather points up current questions 
United States food prospects. 
0 form, Washington insists the 
h can count on enough calories 
rand next to stretch his belt to 
e honored tension. But out at 
lass roots well-informed groups 
the entire situation is shaky; they 
t dourly that within six. months 
inary consumer may be skirting 
ptritional danger line. 
ya club car debater on food pros- 
overlooks the fact that, excepting 
tishables, we currently eat last 
crop or that of a still earlier year. 
en this year’s meat and milk are 
at's grain. 
Danger Involved—Already it is 
te for anyone but God or the 
to increase crops for 1944 eating, 
nless Washington acts soon to 
the farmers maximum produc- 
next year, wartime conditions 
bring in 1945 a food situation far 
ght even for national safety. 
total of 1942 harvests will surely 
t surpassed this year, perhaps not 
‘duration. The quantity of food 
‘ing diverted to military and lend- 
uses will certainly increase as the 
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yd Prospects Grow Worse 


Floods have slowed up planting so much that time now 
; doubly important; implement people feel farmers must 
iore tools to avoid dire crop shortages next year. 


war progresses. Effective this year, and 
increasingly each year until the peace, 
production will inevitably be handi- 
capped by assorted shortages of labor, 
machinery, and other farm supplies. 

Even the cheeriest Washington 
planner admits that, while the 1944 
food supply (after filling war needs) 
will permit adequate rations, certainly 
there will be no preference in foods, and 
an imperfect balance is probable with 
too many carbohydrates from grain and 
potatoes. 
@ Machinery Seen Necessary—In~ the 
opinion of farm machinery manufac- 
turers who, with some college deans, 
cattle raisers, and food processors, are 
among the most vocal of the Jeremiahs, 
the 1945 civilian food supply may turn 
out to be downright disaster. Conceivy- 
ably it might set us back on our 
haunches if the war still continues, and 
it might cause serious political disturb- 
ances, perhaps tinged with violence, if 
the war is over by then. Some of the 
prophets believe that the only thing that 
can prevent calamity is adequate farm 
machinery. 

Because they consider this so impor- 
tant, the implement makers do not pro- 


OPA’S HOME DELIVERY 


Postmen staggered under heavy loads 
this week, delivering application 
blanks for War Ration Book No. 
3. Distributed through postoffices 
(above), the cards were destined for 


pose to have the baby left in their laps. 
Washington has been doing a masterly 
job of tossing the brat to the equipment 
makers, using about the same technique 
each time. 

The War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, the War 
Food Administration, or the Dept. of 
Agriculture issue and publicize an order 
empowering the industry to make sub- 
stantial quantities of this or that ma- 
chine; farmers swarm into local dealers’ 
stores to place orders for the first com- 
bines, corn pickers, or pickup balers that 
will arrive from this new production. 
Manufacturers usually forewarn their 
dealers that the order is meaningless 
because it provides no material, despite 
periodic showers of promises (BW— 
Apr.23’43,p28). 
e Telling the Farmer—Practically no ma- 
terial has been released since the 23% 
of 1940-41 average that was made avail- 
able last fall under Order L-170 and 
subsequent amendments. Major manu- 
facturers are currently incubating large- 
scale advertising plans to inform the 
still hopeful farmer that not they but 
bureaus in Washington are responsible 
for the equipment shortage. 

How serious the shortage of farm 
equipment will be is unquestionably 
known to the Dept. of Agriculture 
which, in recent weeks, completed prac- 
tically a county-by-county, farm-by-farm 
survey of need. This survey’s undis- 
closed findings are believed by the im- 
plement people to indicate an accrued 
need right now for 80% of the indus- 


every family in the nation. But the 
mail carriers, who soaked sore feet and 
nursed tender shoulders, dreaded even 
tougher days ahead. These will come 
next month when OPA begins mail- 
ing out the books in answer to appli- 
cations returnable June 10. 
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try’s 1940 actual production. A similar 
survey last year showed 60% need ac- 
crued. These same authorities 
needs of the 1944 crop season at perhaps 
90% of 1940 production—more than 
quadruple the current rate of output. 
e Capacity Is Available—The industry 
has plenty of plant capacity because 
many of its large munitions orders are 
being made in new or reorganized shops. 
But time is fleeting, and unless the order 
is issued very soon, production of all 
the machinery in time for use in raismg 
next year’s crops may be impossible. 
At midweek, the official order—prob- 
ably for 60% of 1940 materials if 
Deputy Food Administrator Lee Mar- 
shall can wangle this much—remained 
stuck in WPBs Requirements Com- 
mittee. Industry members kept their 
fingers crossed. 
e@ Warning for the Future—Last month, 
claimant agencies asked the Require- 
ments Committee for far more steel 
than the industry’s total capacity. Hence 
nobody would be surprised if the farm 
machinery program should emerge man- 
gied. If it is too badly mangled, toasted 
roots and nuts might not look too un- 
appetizing 18 months from now. 


Tax Bill at Last 


Low-income taxpayers to 
be on current basis, but for the 
higher brackets, the compromise 
means pay-as-you-come-and go. 


As soon as Wednesday morning 
a announced that Congress finally 
iad produced a pay-as-you-go tax pro- 
gram, the country’s 42,000,000  tax- 
payers began estimating what the com- 
promise would mean to them. Most 
of them still haven’t figured out just 
where they stand, but all except some 
2,000,000 in the bottom income tax 
bracket know that the shift to current 
collection is going to cost them money. 
@ Basic Principles—Until the Treasury 
works out plans for administering the 
new program, many details will remain 
hazy. However, the basic principles of 
the compromise between House and 
Senate conferees are current collection 
of all taxes on 1943 incomes and can- 
cellation of 75% of the taxes on 1942 
incomes. This is essentially the proposal 
that Sen. Walter F. George offered the 
Senate as a variation of the Ruml plan, 
which called for complete abatement of 
1942 taxes. 

Under the compromise, individuals 
whose 1942 tax is less than $50 will 
get full cancellation. This means 100% 
“forgiveness” for single men who had 
incomes below $800 and married men 
under $1,600. All other taxpayers will 
have to pay at least 25% of their 1942 
or 1943 liability whichever is larger. 
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BANKS OF THE WABASH 


As six states began counting up the 
damage of their worst floods this week, 
western Hoosierites found little rea- 
son to sing about the Wabash. Vin- 
cennes, Ind., (above) typified the dis- 
aster that the Wabash and other Mis- 
sissippi tributaries had created in doz- 
ens of towns. Meanwhile, in vast areas 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, almost 


1,000,000 acres of farm land wer 
in water; war plants were closed 
“Big Inch” pipeline was broke 
its Arkansas River crossing at 
Rock. The Army’s chief of eng; 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, dig 
rehabilitation as rivers crested 3 
ord levels after six wecks of 
With him were enginecring t 
drawn from training camps for 
first time in history, to combat 3 
timillion-dollar civilian emergen 


This will fall due in two instalments, 
the first on Mar. 15, 1944, the other a 
year later. 

@ Start Withholding July 1—Collection 
of 1943 taxes will be advanced one year, 
so that taxpayers will make their pay- 
ments in the same year they earn the 
income to which the tax applies. On 
July 1—if the Treasury gets rolling fast— 
employers will begin withholding 20% 
of all wages and salaries above specified 
personal exemptions, which are sup- 
posed to be the equivalent of regular 
income tax exemptions plus an allow- 
ance for average deductions. 

The amounts withheld will just about 
cover the normal tax of 6%, the first 
bracket surtax of 13%, and the Victory 
Tax, which figures out to 3% if the 
taxpayer takes all the credits allowed 
him. Hence, individuals with incomes 
below the second surtax bracket—that 
is, married men under $3,200 and single 
men under $2,500—probably will find 
themselves even with the board as far 
as their 1943 taxes are concerned. The 
quarterly payments they made on Mar. 
15 and June 15, this year, will apply 
against 1943 taxes instead of against the 
1942 liability. Unless the taxpayer’s in- 
come has increased within the past year, 
these two payments will clear up the 
amount owing on income earned dur- 

the first half of 1943. The with- 
holding tax will cover the second half. 
e Current by 1945—While deduction 
at the source will cover collection in the 
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lower brackets, taxpayers won't 9 
a fully current basis before Mz 
1945. Until then, the unabated 25 
1942 taxes will be hanging over 
of them. Moreover, individuals ¥ 
1943 taxes are considerably bigger 
those on 1942 incomes will find 
the two quarterly payments the 


made won’t be enough to covert 20° 
liability for the first half of thi h , 
They will have to make up the dam ° 
ence by paying two additional “Bad 
ments, one on Sept. 15, the am 

Dec. 15. cde 

In any case, the withholding p = 

sions of the new plan won't cover eo 


liability of taxpayers above the fist 
tax bracket. Hence, everyone in 
group will have to make quarterly 
ments just as they do now. Thes 
ments will be based not on incom 


bilit 
uring 
taxp. 
g ret 


the previous year but on the income hinge 
the taxpayer estimates he will an 


during the current year. 


© The $10,000 Man—For a marcia 


s for 


with no dependents, earning $10.0 still 


ed 2' 


year, the procedure will work out 
thing like this. Last Mar. 15, he 
a return showing $10,000 income 
ing 1942, which let him in for 
of. approximately $2,150. Along 
his return, he sent the first qua 
instalment of $537.50. 

When the new program goes 
effect, 75% of the 1942 liability w 
written off, which leaves the taxp 
owing about $537.50. He will 1 har 
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of this ($268.75) on Mar. 15, 
i the other half the following 
Me $1,075 he has already paid 
ied against his liability on 
during 1943. Then, on 
when the withholding begins, 
slover will start taking $34.20 
rout of his paycheck. 
Estimate Sept. 15—Next Sept. 
taxpayer will file another return 
ing what his income this year 
that time, he will take any 
os he thinks he can get away 
imate his 1943 taxes including 
story Tax, subtract the amount 
gyer will have deducted by the 
the year and the amount paid 
two previous instalments, and 
e Treasury a check for half the 
ce. His total tax for 1943, in- 
the Victory Tax, probably will 
to something like $2,500. Of 
e has already paid $1,075 in 
y instalments, and his employer 
e collected about $890 through 
ding. This leaves $535 to be 
his 1943 taxes. Half of it is 
pt. 15, the balance Dec. 15. 
i men probably won’t have to 
ew return in December, but en- 
eus with fluctuating incomes 
nt to change their guesses then. 
far. 15, 1944, the taxpayer starts 
le process Over again, estimating 
and taxes for the year 1944. 
feciding what his taxes will be, 
pstracts what his employer will 
ld and pays the balance in quar- 
stalments. If he discovers during 
pt that his income is going to 
he can correct the filed esti- 
nd change the instalment pay- 
accordingly. If he guesses as 
as 20% too low on the tax and 
change it, he has to pay a 


» Bad to Worse—All this means 
y-as-you-go taxation is going to 
ore bitter dose than many tax- 
expected. The 40,000,000 indi- 
who owe more than $50 on 
abilities face a 124% increase in 
uring the next two years. Upper 
taxpayers will find the procedure 
g returns and making payments 
hore complicated than it is now. 
hington dopesters think there’s 
chance that the camouflaged tax 
¢ will rule out any further boosts 
s for the next year or so, but 
still a big question mark. The 
ed 25% will bring the Treasury 
1 $1,500,000,000 in each of the 
W0 years, a substantial bump in 
¢ but a long way short of the 
1,000,000 President Roosevelt 
ded in his budget message. How- 
with collections on a current 
iny increases the Treasury could 
ut of Congress would have to 
0 future incomes. Hence, addi- 
rate boosts on 1943 incomes are 
well out of the question. 
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Return of the Prodigal 


A. F. L. may not kill the fatted calf for Lewis, but the 
powerful conservative elements will welcome him back. It is one 
homecoming that bodes evil for both industry and C. |. O. 


The projected return of John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers to the 
American Federation of Labor (BW— 
May22’43,p5) recasts national labor 
alignments and portends developments 
of fundamental consequence to em- 
ployee relations, political currents, and 
postwar a 
e Lewis Will Be There—To be sure, the 
Lewis organization is not back in the 
federation yet. The $60,000 check it 
presented in part payment on per capita 
tax for 600,000 miners still has to be 
cashed. But there is no doubt that when 
the A.F.L. convention meets in Novem- 
ber, Lewis will be among the delegates. 

Lewis’ enemies may postpone for a 
little while the return of labor’s out- 
standing secessionist to his original 
forum, but they cannot block it. 

e Hated and Feared—Lewis is anathema 
to one faction of the A.F.L. because of 


On the American Federation of Labor threshold looms John Llewéllyn Lewis 
and his coal miners union, awaiting an answer to their request for readmission. 
Meanwhile Washington speculates: Will the A.F .L. absorb Lewis or vice versa? 


his hitherto intransigent position on la- 
bor unity which, he maintained, was 
ere ps only on his terms. He is also 
ated by this same group because of his 
hostility to the New Deal and all its 
works, including the conduct of the war, 
and he is feared because of his daring, 
his unmistakable appeal to a large labor 
rank and file, and his acknowledged 
talents as an orator, intriguer, and or- 
ganizer. Instead of the federation assim- 
ilating a returned Lewis, they see him 
swallowing the A.F.L. 

And there is good basis for this fear. 
Nothing in the Lewis return suggests 
that a penitent is coming back to the 
fold. He comes back out of necessity, 
but neither humble nor reformed. He 
will use his new association as an in- 
strument for furthering his own designs. 
@ Couldn’t Go It Alone—Lewis had to 
sign up with either the A.F.L. or the 
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C.1.0., because it became obvious to 
him in the current coal wage dispute 
that he could not continue to go it 
alone It is all right for small unions 
like the typographers and the brewery 
workers to remain independent, because 
they do not face the government in a 
showdown fight every time they nego- 
tiate a new contract. A collective bar- 
gaining issue in coal, however, is a mat- 
ter of deepest national interest. 

Lewis hot been in a completely ex- 
posed position in his current campaign 
for higher mine wages. The operators 
were against him, the Administration 
fought him, and the A.F.L. and C.1.O., 
no matter what their members’ private 
—— had to denounce publicly 
the methods he was using lest their 
silence be construed as an indorsement 
of a rival leader. His most pointed les- 
son came when Congress refused to ex- 
tend the Guffey Act for more than three 
months. He needs that law, which out- 
laws price competition that may be at 
the expense of wage rates, more hua the 
operators do, and when it comes up 
again, he needs a lobby to help push it. 
@ Padding No Secret—Once reaffiliation 
became the order of the day, the only 
question was, should it be C.I.O. or 
A.F.L.? And that wasn’t hard to answer. 
Lewis was in an excellent position to 
know how much more padding is in the 
C.1.0.’s claims of membership strength 
than in the A.F.L.’s. He could see that, 
while the C.I.O. might have a shade 
more influence at the White House, its 
power in Congress was only a fraction 
of the federation’s. And perhaps of even 
more importance in making such a de- 
cision, Lewis, in common with most 
students of the union movement, is 
certain that much of the past three 
years’ growth of the C.I.O. will melt 
away in the postwar period, while the 
en has comparatively little fat to 
ose. 

There were other considerations, too, 

which a man with Lewis’ shrewdness 
would not overlook. The C.1.0. owes 
its very existence to the sponsorship of 
the New Deal. It would be difficult to 
swing the C.I.O. into the anti-Roosevelt 
labor campaign that Lewis hopes to 
lead; but the A.F.L. has elements that 
fully share the mine chief’s animus for 
the President. 
@ The Communist Issue—Also, the 
C.1.0. is a loose cluster of Communist- 
led and anti-Communist unions which 
are continually sniping at one another, 
and even within the individual unions 
affliated with C.I.0., a union like the 
auto workers is always seething over the 
Communist issue. This particular prob- 
lem—and it is of great importance in 
intramural labor policies—does not 
plague the A.F L. 

‘he possibility that a dissident group 
within an A.F.L. union will split off and 
join C.1.O. is very unlikely, but shifts 
in the other direction are not at all im- 
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probable. Lewis himself may be in- 
strumental in getting some C.1.O. units 
to switch their affiliation. 
e That Atlantic City Incident—At the 
1935 convention of the A.F.L. in At- 
lantic City, a long and acrimonious de- 
bate on a crmigre | the mass production 
industries was exhausting the patience 
of the delegates when John L. Lewis 
asked for the floor. His union had 
pledged itself to back the scattered at- 
tempts to unionize rubber, steel, and 
autos, and it wanted federation support. 
Representatives of the craft unions, 
fearful of their power and position if the 
federation admitted hordes of the un- 
skilled, were opposed to a large-scale or- 
ganizing campaign. They had heard all 
the arguments in favor of such a step, 


Big Bill Hutcheson, A.F .L. carpenters’ 
tough boss, a faithful Republican, 
sponsors Lewis’ return to the fold. 


and they were determined to vote it 
down. A long-winded peroration of the 
kind they could expect from Lewis 
would only use up a lot of time and 
wouldn’t change any minds. 
e Point of Order—Lewis, standing in 
the back of the hall and, as always, 
punctilious about parliamentary pro- 
cedure, waited for William Green to 
recognize him before moving to the 
we at As that recognition came, 
ewis started to walk to the front of the 
hall when, from an aisle seat, the boom- 
ing voice of 275-pound “Big Bill” 
Hutcheson, president of the carpenters 
and most craft-minded of all the federa- 
tion leaders, bellowed at Green, “Mr. 
Chairman, point of order.” 

Lewis stopped where he was, only a 
few feet from Hutcheson, and waited 
for Green to proceed. The convention 
minutes then record the following col- 
loquy: 

GREEN: State your point of order. 


his radi 


HUTCHESON: My > oint o: Aer unwi 


that the industrial unio: propos he W: 
been previously settled by this coo Mil “we m 
GREEN: The commi'tce hy nted 
mended nonconcurrence the “ aoret 
under discussion. 5 1, 
HUTCHESON: Are w: zoing ty for h 
and listen again to the ar ment, =” 
had with reference to ind \:strial ,umectu™. 
GREEN: The chair is inclined has b 
the point of order rai | by pgmmen, be 
Hutcheson. wis) be 
LEWIS: This thing of raising idency 


order all the time is rath: 


: Smal) plied the 
HUTCHESON: I was raised qf Hutcl 
potatoes; that’s why I am so smajj ling 
@ Potato Masher—But \ hat the Mimputive © 
proceedings do not record is tha fms back 
delivered the last statement, Hygimpressio™ 
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rose to his six feet six and glowa 
Lewis; and that Lewis, for oy 
waiting to think of a classical ref 
replied, “Then it’s time 
mashed you.” 

Enough of Hutcheson’s 
was heard to know that hie inten; 
raise a question about Lewis’ a» 
but he never finished it. Lewis }j 
squarely in the mouth with a { 
reputedly killed a balky mule 
Illinois coal mine 20 years befor 
Hutcheson went down and out. 
@The Blow That Split—Ma 
Green, on the platform, had ave 
eyes and was mopping his face wi 
handkerchief, but observers knew 
had just seen the blow that wast 
the labor movement. 

It took years for the Hutcheson 
feud to end. But they are both 
tical” men. Last week, it was Hutd 
who presented Lewis’ application 
admittance to A.F.L.’s executive 

Nor was his sponsorship uneyy 
When Lewis left the presidency 
C.1.O. in 1940, he and Hutcheson 
already chummy. They had dis 
a common interest in opposing i 
velt in the Presidential election, a 
carpenter boss, who serves as chai 
of the Republican National Co 
tee’s labor division, had handled 
rangements that led to Lewis 
address in support of Willkie. 
e Joint Action Explored—In this 
period, Hutcheson, on behalf of 


self, Lewis, and some other “by r rela 
minded” leaders within the fedequgeusty 
contacted a number of topside puble 
trialists. He sounded them out ame Wh 
possibility of joint action again roo 


New Deal. What he wanted, he 
was just to get an idea of how 
basis there was for agreement bx! 
conservative labor leaders and ind 
One high-ranking corporation 
dent he visited reports that Hutch 
approach was that of a salesman 
product is so intangible it cant 
scribed. He had an extended pr 
tion on the evils of the New De 
maintained that unless labor and 
try made common cause against tt 
would both be enslaved by Ro 
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his radical bureaucrats. But he was 
, unwilling or unable to say what 
he wanted than just a promise 
“we make a stand together.” 

ranted to Write Terms—Last year, 
is agreed with Hutcheson that the 
for him was back in the federa- 


nt of 
TOpoy 
IS ¢ 
Chas 
the tr 


ing to but he laid down conditions for 
rp etum. He demanded that Green, 
ned . has been a special object of his 


n, be kicked out and that he 
xis) be given back the A.F.L. vice- 
sing pgllmmidency he resigned when he estab- 
nall led the C.1.O. That was all right 
sed ql Hutcheson, but he had difficulty 
mall MR -lling it to a majority on A.F.L.’s 
- the iimeutive council. Most of them wanted 
+ that fmeeis back but didn’t want to give the 


by D 


Hy:dgpressi0nl that they were taking orders 
Hut 

glowe him. : ; 
T ongmmdutcheson tried to persuade Lewis 
1] resume his conditions were unimportant. 


son pointed out that once inside the 
bnization Lewis, in alliance with the 
ding trades group that Hutcheson 


CO; . . . 
: trols, could write his own ticket. 


Nteng 

oa js wanted his pound of flesh and 
vis higqugptated—until the coal wage dispute 
a fs congressional coolness toward ex- 
ule fagsion of the Guffey Act made him 
sefonmeide that he was injuring himself by 


out, Igpsting on an empty gesture. 

Mezmmlay Dent the Administration—Either 
iver the throne or behind it, Lewis will 
er lead a unanimous A.F.L.—at least 


€ 
a on any political program that he 
as ty advance. Including the miners, the 


eration will have a claimed member- 
» strength of close to 7,000,000, and 
ny of that mass are in constituent or- 
pizations led by men who owe much 
the present Administration. ‘They 
y very well go along quietly with 
vis trade union policies which call 
direct action on the industrial front, 
t they will never climb on the Re- 
blican bandwagon which Lewis and 
tcheson are getting ready. 
Lewis can, however, mak a serious 
d perhaps mortal dent in the Admin- 
tation’s overwhelming labor support. 
publican Party strategists consider 
latest Lewis move the most encour- 
ing development since the 1942 con- 
ssional election returns. 
rouble for Industry—In terms of la- 
r relations, from the point of view of 
dustry, the miners’ homecoming spells 
buble. The kind of union leadership 
which Lewis’ laurels rest requires 
at he move from triumph to triumph 
demonstrate his effectiveness, and la- 
br triumphs are measured in the pay 
velope. All of which promises that 
¢ brand of militancy that Lewis alone 
Bs stood for since Pearl Harbor is 
bout to be adopted by the A.F.L. He 
ill be the tactician behind other than 
bal strikes and the motive force behind 
dae Organizing drives, and leaders in 
dee C.1.O. will be forced to emulate his 
ethods, 
He will also be a promoter of fac- 
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tional squabbles in the C.I.O. which 
often pay off in irrational picket lines 
and endless complications for employers. 
Any groups that can be pried out of the 
C.1.0. will be additions to his train. As 
the boss of an independent union, he 
had no way of profiting by such defec- 
tions. Now, dominating the federation, 
he can bring them into his house. 

e@ Hard Blow to C.1.0.—And it is im- 
portant to note that the prospects for 
labor unity must now be appraised from 
a different angle. An A.F.L.-C.LO. 
merger into a new single organization is 
now out of the question. ‘The bargain- 
ing strength of the C.I.O. has suffered a 
stunning blow. Under the new circum- 
stances, unity can be effected only by 
C.I.O. unions returning individually to 
the A.F.L. as the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union has done and 
as the miners are about to do. 

The new alignment has scrious post- 
war implications. The expected anti- 
labor reaction is counted on to draw 
rival unions together in self-defense. 
Adversity may do more toward achiev- 
ing labor unity than prewar prosperity 
or wartime considerations ever could. 
If a reunited labor movement results, it 
will come under the Lewis hegemony 
over the A.F.L. That is a far different 
brand of unionism than that which it 
has been assumed would result from a 
C.1.0.-A.F.L. merger under Green or 
Philip Murray with John Lewis left on 
the sidelines. 


PRECIOUS SUBSTITUTE 


Gold plate on radio condensers is 
symbolic of the scarcity of industrial 
metals—in this instance, cadmium. 
For essential users, cadmium is avail- 
able on WPB allocation, but because 
demands for June will run 25% over 
last April’s, WPB has halted cad- 


Plane Goal Seen 


Output to be leveled off 
at 10,000 a month. Washington 


powpow marked by fireworks, 
but Wilson still is boss. 


At last the airplane production peak 

of the United States is in sight. The 
rising curve will level off near the end 
of this year at about 10,000 planes a 
month. It can be pushed up to 12,000, 
15,000, or higher by construction of 
additional aluminum, special steel, and 
components facilities—which would di- 
vert energy and material from some 
other weapon—but this probably will not 
be done. 
@ Want Production Now—The Allied 
command and those officials who sweat 
out its wishes in Washington are not 
concerning themselves with the poten- 
tialities of productive capacity above 
10,000. What bothers them is a fierce 
demand for planes at least to match the 
Japanese in numbers and to batter down 
Germany to invasion size. They want 
desperately to stack a substantial in- 
crease on top of the current rate of 
7,000—now. 

To that end, plane manufacturers 
have just met for three days in Wash- 
ington with Charles E. Wilson, vice- 
chairman of WPB and head of WPB’s 


mium sales until industrial inventories 


are cut to a one-month supply. Zinc 
can be used, but as a plating material 
it’s porous in contrast to gold plate, 
which is ideal for weather-resistant 
military sets. Gold in industry, mostly 
for alloys, is still used sparingly at $35 
an oz. alongside zinc at 8}¢ a pound 
and cadmium at 90¢ a pound. 
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Axis war prisoners, on their first American work assignments, strengthened 
Mississippi levees against floods at St. Genevieve, Mo., last week. Heavily 
armed guards barred their escape; censored pictures defied their identification. 


Aircrait Production Board, and with 
Army and Navy officers, 


@Components Trouble—The aircraft 


people went to Washington blaming the 
aircraft board for a serious breakdown 
in delivery of components; and the 
board blamed them right back for 


underscheduling requirements of com- 
ponents—hydraulic systems, pumps, 
motors, air systems, generators, some 
sub-assemblies such as undercarriages, 
and many parts. The meeting erupted 
angry words, and again the Army, sup- 
ported by the airmen, moved to take 
over control of aircraft clear across the 
board. Well over one-third of the war 
program is aircraft, and the threat to 
excise it from WPB got nowhere. 

Toughest problem revealed at the 
meeting was the situation in aluminum 
extrusions. By such devices as installa- 
tion of incentive pay plans at the ex- 
truding mills, Wilson believes that 
enough can be produced to meet the air- 
craft schedules—but only just enough. 
e Extrusions Allotted—In the past, ex- 
trusions have been treated as ‘‘controlled 
materials” under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. This means that definite 
pouncages of extrusions are allotted to 
each aircraft manufacturer, who then 
orders such extrusions as he needs within 
that poundage. 

Under the new regime, extrusions 
will be treated instead as a critical com- 
ponent. Every manufacturer will be re- 
quired to submit a detailed statement, 
by type and size, of his inventory, in- 
process inventory, and future monthly 
requirements. Then these requirements 
will be correlated with extrusion capac- 
ity. Definite production schedules will 
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be laid out for every extruding press; 
definite delivery schedules established 
for every aircraft plant. 
@ Cause of Fireworks—Burdensome as it 
will be, there was no disagreement on 
the necessity for this plan. The fire- 
works arose over who should run it. 
Obviously, the power to allocate the 
critically scarce extrusions has more to 
do with a manufacturer’s rate of activity 
than even the power to place orders. 
Suspicion at WPB is that the Army 
and the old-line aircraft manufacturers 
tried to put over a fast one. They came 
forward with a plan, prepared without 
consultation with the automotive firms 
building planes and concerning whose 
postwar competition the aircraft firms 
are worried. Under their plan, allot- 
ment of extrusions would have been 
handled by a committee composed of 
representatives of the airplane firms, of 
the Aircraft Scheduling Unit at Wright 
Field, and of the aluminum and extrud- 
ing firms. From the point of view of 
the plane builders, this would have the 
advantage of squeezing out the auto 
people; from the Army viewpoint, of 
squeezing out WPB. 
@ Purely Advisory—The meeting was 
long, loud, and profane. When the 
smoke cleared away, the plan was that 
a committee was to be formed. But the 
committee was to be purely advisory. 
And Wilson was to name a chairman 
who would have final authority over all 
actions. That’s the way it stands now. 
The problems are not solved yet, but 
Wilson is determined. The Administra- 
tion’s incentive to deliver planes is great. 
@ Reappraising Output—It does not tell 
the whole story to rate our production 


at 7,000 per month, or ¢ 
combat planes in terms 
President himself tried t 

to readjust the public’s 
production picture. Our fron 
fense to attack—from inte: epto, ¢ 
ers, light bombers, and dive bomb, 
long-range fighters and hea bomb 
is impressive. 

Che President epitomized the 
emphasis by expressing 
pounds, rather than unit 
that in 1941 we produce: 
Ib. of airplanes; in 1942, 
lb.; in 1943 (estimated) 
Ib.; and in 1944 (estimated 
000 Ib. Boeing Fortress and Cog 
dated Liberator four-engine oMbery 
today weigh 60,000 Ib. gross, y 
planes of similar design will igh ney 
twice as much. Later designs yi 
still heavier. However meritorioys § 
President's wish that people talk pow 
he will be disappointed. ‘hey & 
like long division; they want the ang, 
@ Swell Job, But—Roosevelt said we 
building more planes than all of 
countries combined. Everybody agg 
it’s a swell job, and all agree it’s 
enough. But when the other war endg 
the Army had more curry combs th 
it had horses, and airplanes in this y 
will be a similar story. 
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Manpower Boost 


Axis prisoners—as many 
150,000-to work on U. S. fa 
for pay; those employed o 
levee repairs paid 80¢ a day, 


Thousands of Axis prisoners will 
used to alleviate farm labor 
this year. Tightest secrecy sum 
plans for utilizing the prisoner ma 
power, but it is no longer any 
that they will work on the 
farms, and in sizable numbers 
estimates put the total as 
150,000 men. Officials of tl 
Dept., in full charge of the pris 
in the U.S., are cooperating with Fos 
Administrator Chester C. Davis in wor 
ing out plans for their employment. 
@ Protected From Humiliation—Uné 
the Geneva convention, which 
United States signed along with G« 
many, Italy, Japan, and most other ' 
jor nations in 1929, prisoners must ¥ 
protected from public humiliation 
curiosity- Officials feel that public s« 
timent toward German and Italian pny 
oners will be far different from th 
toward the Japanese. If there are 
Japanese prisoners of war in thi 
try, the War Dept. will not admit tt 

The decision of the government 
abide “‘scrupulously” by the terms & 
the Geneva convention, despite Japan 
violation of the treaty already, meat 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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$10,000 C.O.D. 


HE CARRIES a package. It may be worth only a__to the tradesmen, the salesmen, the customers 
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few cents... but it may cost the man who re- 
ceives it thousands of dollars. 

For an injury to the messenger...through even 
the commonest accident . . . can turn this every- 
day delivery into a costly calamity. 

Not until a mishap has taken place on their 
premises—and the jury has awarded damages— 
do some people realize the folly of going with- 
out general liability insurance. 

And such ordinary things can cause accidents 


THE MARY LAND 


ically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


and the dozens of people who set foot on your 
property, either your home or place of business. 
A misstep on the stair. . . a falling object... an 
unnoticed obstruction . . . may put you on the de- 
fending end of a lawsuit. 

For your protection against payment of dam- 
ages and expenses of lawsuit, you should have a 


Maryland general liability policy. See your agent 
or broker for particulars. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


e Your job isn’t done these days 
unless your products get where they’re 
needed ... safe and fast! That’s why you 
need SKILSAW now to speed up crating 

. . to build better cases for parts, sub- 
assemblies and heavy machinery quicker 


...to save time cutting lumber 
for skids and special cradles 
forocean shipmentofengines, 
wings and gasoline tanks. 
SKILSAW is light, 
compact, powerful ... easy to 
use On every sawing job. In 
the Sliding Radial Arm, 
SKILSAW ‘“‘gang-cuts” lum- 
ber, swiftly sizes wood to uni- 
form lengths for pre-fabri- 
cating crates or cases. With 
SKILSAW in your receiving 
rooms, you'll speed uncrating, 
too, and salvage crating lum- K 
ber for your own use. Acl: 
your distributor to demor- 
strate SKILSAW in your own 
plant today! 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Silsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


BELT SANDERS 


. 
PORTACLE AND | 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


ERICK'S WARDS 
\ oor ME RODUCTIE t 
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that a broad system of regulations cov- 
ering the work of the Axis prisoners on 
farms and other types of nonwar work 
must be set up. Under the treaty, pris- 
oners who hold no rank in their re- 
spective armies, either commissioned or 
noncommissioned, can be required to 
work. But they must be paid for this 
work over and above their regular army 
pay, which goes along without inter- 
ruption. Axis prisoners who have been 
put to work on repairing levees in the 
southwestern flood area are paid 80¢ 
a day, but a different schedule may be 
worked out for farm work. 

@ Work in Gangs—It is considered un- 
likely that prisoners will be allocated 
as individuals or in small groups to 
farms scattered throughout the country, 
such as has already been done with 
about 5,000 Japanese internees. ‘They 
are slated for gang work to make guard- 
ing and supervision easier and to accom- 
plish maximum possible results from the 
additional labor made available. 

Many of the prisoners are expected to 
be used on soil conservation projects, 
replacing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps which was one of the early war 
fatalities. Because of the heavy drain 
on the land by present high crop goals, 
the necessity for pushing the conserva- 
tion work to prevent dangerous erosion 
and soil depletion has been increased. 
Other large gangs of prisoners, easily 
transportable, will be available for such 
farm work as sugar beet, wheat, and 
other harvesting where speed is de- 
manded and skill is not so essential. 

@ General Rules—Here are a few general 
rules which will apply to their employ- 


ment: No prisoner will 
hours than free men worki: 
Ample and healthful fo: 
provided. Proper sanitation 
care must be available. Gc 
mans will not be mixed wii; Jt... 
Every precaution will be n 
vent unnecessary contact | € 
prisoners and American cit) cn; 
oners will wear clothes B 
marked. a 


Imported Hands 


Campaign to bring lak 
reserves from Mexico, Jamaig 
Bahamas, and even Canada wi 
be continued this year. 


Even if the United States 
making maximum use of prisoncrs of 
as laborers (page 20), there still wilj 
plenty of room for more worker 
be recruited at home. Consequently, th 
campaign to import workers from hi 
sphere labor-surplus areas will continy 
e@ Program Extended—First step in ; 
direction was the agreement that starte 
Mexican farm workers moving 
southwestern areas last fall (B\WV—-Se 


5’°42,p50). Since then, the effort haf 


Mexico, the Bahamas, Jamaica, an 
Canada. (An attempt to bring in Puerty 
Ricans got nowhere.) 

Goal for the Mexican program still 
50,000, and more than 20,000 already 
are at work in New Mexico, Arizom 


OTTAWA — Canada’s manpower 

shortage on the home front would be 
quickly filled from the manpower res- 
crvoir in the internment camps for 
Axis prisoners if the Dominion De- 
fense Dept., which has charge of the 
prisoners, had its way. Canadian 
Army headquarters is eager to use 
these men to meet the labor shortage, 
but there is opposition in other quar- 
ters, and unless the United States 
proves that the plan is feasible, the 
number put to work probably will 
not be large. 
e All Germans—So far, only a few 
prisoners have been used on special 
jobs close to internment camps, but 
Ottawa officials, according to a care- 
fully worded announcement _ this 
week, are apparently edging into the 
business of assigning prisoners to cer- 
tain jobs. 

Canada’s prisoners are all Germans, 
and opposition to their general use is 
based on the danger of their escaping 
and engaging in sabotage—a danger 


Few War Prisoners Put to Work in Canada 


heavily discounted by the militay 
Less objection would be raised to the 
use of Italian prisoners, but none are 
expected here from Tunisia before 
fall. Beside the sabotage angle, some 
labor organizations have registered 
protests against the plan to put pris- 
oners to work. 

@ Labor Camps—Whenever the plan 
has been discussed during the two 
years that German prisoners have 
been interned in the Dominion, La- 
bor Minister Humphrey Mitchell has 
proposed using them for woodcut 
ting, agriculture, and some branches 
of mining. The men would be as- 
signed in detachments by the mili 
tary authorities and housed in labor 
camps. Military personnel would be 
attached to each detachment. Pay 
would be governed by the Geneva 
convention and by agreements under 
which Britain uses war prisoncrs 
Presumably this is the pattern to be 
followed in the.experiment soon to 
begin. 
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INSURANCE HELPS 
THE WAR EFFORT 


The kind of insurance that helps to 
win the war is the insurance that seeks 
to prevent fires, explosions, sabotage, 
injuries to employees and other acci- 
dents—and not merely to make set- 
tlements after the event. Whenever the 
operation of any business engaged in 
war work is retarded or interrupted, 
it delays the total war effort. 


The insurance industry (including 
independent brokerage organizations 
as well as insurance companies) has 
engineering and inspection facilities, 
and other services, devoted exclusively 


widely and effectively used today by 
industry and government alike. Our 
own organization has helped many 
corporations plan this phase of their 
insurance, and will be glad to help 
you if you will write to any of our 
offices. If our own facilities are for 
any reason unsuited to your situation, 
we will try to tell you where com- 
petent advice may be had. 


The main point is this: In the 
interest of winning the war, avail 
yourself of every possible device and 
service that will keep industrial pro- 


to loss prevention. These facilities are 


duction flowing. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET: NEw YORE 


(CHICAGO - DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - 


BUFFALO - HAVANA + SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


for problems 
like these: 


PROBLEM: To cut time and cost of 

handling coiled steel strip. 

SOLUTION: In 1923 Baker introduced 
the ram truck, with immediate 
savings to a steel mill of 35 man hours 
per carloading. 


ia PROBLEM: To handle green foundry 
cores efficiently with minimum 
breakage. 

SOLUTION: The same fleet of Baker 
Trucks has been doing this for a large 
tool manufacturer for 15 years. 

3] PROBLEM: To speed maintenance of 
air transports. 

SOLUTION: Baker Hy-Lift Truck with 
crane attachment cut time of removing 
and installing motors and carrying them 
to and from test stands. 


4) PROBLEM: To find additional storage 
space for a large publisher. 
SOLUTION: 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 

space made 20,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space with a Baker Hy-Lift Truck, which 
aid for itself in 18 months rental sav- 
ings, and also cut car loading time by 34. 
5) PROBLEM: To obtain additional plant 


space for a machine manufacturer. 
SOLUTION: Baker Crane Truck stores 
dies and heavy parts in yards, releasing 
inside space for production. 
16) a large grocery warehouse. 
SOLUTION: Baker Telescoping Fork 
Truck plus a conveyor system realized 


gross savings of $153.00 per week, or 
$7,956.00 per year. 


& PROBLEM: To cut handling costs in 


a paper mill. 

SOLUTION: A fleet of Baker Trucks 
realized’ actual savings of 80% over 
former methods. 


8) PROBLEM: To increase productive 
capacity without enlarging plant. 
SOLUTION: Addition of mezzanine 


floor and substituting Baker Crane 
Truck for overhead crane removed. 


© PROBLEM: To cut handling costs in 
a rubber plant. 

SOLUTION: A Baker Fork Truck cut 
handling time 50%, and returned 150% 
on the investment the first year. 

© PROBLEM: To speed aircraft 


production, 

SOLUTION: Several large aircraft 
manufacturers use Baker Trucks 
for spotting fuselages, engines and 

ropellers in position for assembly, 
or die handling, and for other 
handling operations. 
If you have a similar problem, a Baker 
Material Handling Engineer can help you. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


PROBLEM: To cut operating costs in 


2200-2B-33 


BaRer INDUSTRIAL ‘TRUCKS 
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California, and the state of Washington. 
But the 1,200 farmers who flocked into 
Mexico City after the first registration 
have been ¢ bee home; to protect the 
capital from such migrations, registrars 
now canvass the impoverished states of 
Jalisco, Michoacan, and Guanajuato, en- 
listing workers for more prosperous parts 
of Mexico as well as for north of the 
Rio Grande. 

e Additional Moves—Early this month, 
after a War Manpower Commission bid 
for nonagricultural workers from Mex- 
ico, the first contingents of a 6,000-man 
army began to arrive in the Southwest, 
scheduled for railroad maintenance-of- 
way work. 

From the Bahamas, British Crown 
Colony east of Miami, 3,000 Negro 
workers have arrived to work on farms in 
eastern states. Following the inspection 
tour of the Duke of Windsor, colonial 
governor, additional Bahamians may be 
transported. 

Better than 5,000 of an expected 

10,000 Jamaicans are now at work on 
American farms, and additions will fol- 
low as ship space permits, and as study 
of their adaptability to American condi- 
tions proves the value of bringing them 
here. 
e Grain Migrations—E fforts are now un- 
der way to coax the historical trans- 
border migrations of Canadian and 
American harvesters back to prewar 
levels, but both Ottawa and Washing- 
ton have little hope for success. ‘The 
1942 agreement, waiving border restric- 
tions for work-groups of five or more 
hands and any equipment they own, re- 
mains in force. 

Quebec lumberjacks, more or less un- 
officially, are continuing to migrate to 
Maine lumber camps despite some po- 
litical clamor in Ottawa where lumber- 


ing manpower shortages 
problem. 

Negotiations for the t 
foundlanders, disemplo, 
projects on the island re 
may eventually net som« 
Canada and the U. S. 

@ Home Countries Aid 
to filling gaps on the A 
front, emigration of lab 
burden of war on some 
and more impoverished 
Latin-American neighbor: 

Providing there is a mi: 
parison between these n 
Germany’s _ proselyting 
Europe’s labor, and that 
taken to insure high-stanc 
ditions for the emigrants 
manpower experts believe | 
be expanded to fill sizal 
unskilled workers. 


INDEX OF PLANNERS 


The business man despairing oye 
confusion of agencies in the fel 
postwar planning will welcome 
Twentieth Century Fund's new ¢ 
tory of organizations engaged in “} 
war Planning in the United Sty 
The volume, just published, rep: 
one part of the fund’s program , 
mation on the subject and revise 
directory issued in 1942. 

And it does more than list |} 
ganizations continuously cngaged 
postwar work of broad scope on A 
can problems—28 government, 3) } 
ness, 52 research, and 27 miscellan 
it also describes the background, 
ties, and personnel of each 
Thereby, it serves as a guide t 
groups working on any particular p 
of planning. 
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Interned foreign and American-born 


| Japanese, who were evacuated from 


| 
i 


West Coast defense zones, are help- 
ing to ease agriculture’s manpower 
shortage by growing grain and truck 


> 
% 


produce. For the first time, news 
and photographers last week wet 
lowed on the nation’s biggest tt! 
tion center (above), wartime hom 


14,000 Japanese at Tulelake, Cali 
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Pisses war plants are possible targets 
for bombing raids. They must be hidden 
from hostile eyes, and from ingenious 
photographic films which strip the decep- 
tion from synthetic camouflage. Skillful 
landscaping and real trees must be em- 
ployed, to give natural concealment. 
Thus, an eastern tree nursery not long 
ago received an order for thousands of 
evergreens and hardwoods. Today, those 
transplanted nurseries help to hide facto- 
ries vital to the war effort. But first, trucks 
had to be provided, to ship the trees— 


HIDDEN from HOSTILE EYES 


miles of burlap to pack the roots—cranes 
to lift trees weighing tons. 

Time is vital in supplying credit to meet 
such war demands. The local bank was 
consulted. That bank in turn talked with 
The Chase, its correspondent in New York. 
A loan was quickly arranged by the two 
banks, to cover the cost of moving whole 
forests a hundred miles to safeguard war 
production. Credit supplied by American 
commercial banks is helping in hundreds 
of similar ways to deliver fighting ma- 
chines to fighting men the world over. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW TO GET A Hong 


Representative for a arge jy 
iery manufacturer, Arthyr W 
Hamar of Kansas City, \{o la 
aside a half-dozen pai: F ni 
stockings in assorted sizes ‘a 
fall, figuring they wou! come iq 
handy some time. 

Now he has found 
handy. Expecting to take q 20. 
ernment job in W hingtop 
D. C., Hamar planned to lene 
his wife and two children jn Kan. 
sas City, moving them from » 
eight room house to a smal 
apartment. But apartm nts—like 
nylons—are scarce in Kansas Cit 
Hence an ad in last weck’s Ky, 
sas City Star. 


REWARD—6 pairs nylon st kings fy 
information leading to renting desir) 
4-5-room apartment or duplex; Phan 
district; limit $75. VA. 4975. 


ut hog 


The Hamars have found pleny 
of takers, including people why 
have no apartment in mind byt 
would be prepared to offer a “ven, 
very good price” for those nylon 
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‘Housing for Pead 


Washington authoritig 

with program for war dwelling 

| nearing its close, begin to ma 
| country’s postwar needs. 


War housing construction now | 


| be on a reduced scale. The 
Housing Agency, with principal in 
| diate problems reduced to a small ha 
ful, is devoting more and more tin 
postwar projects. 
| @ The Difference—Partial measuren 
| of the remaining war job is Preside 
Roosevelt’s request for only $400, 
000 of publicly financed housing in 
| fiscal year starting next July 1, compa 
with $600,000,000 appropriated fort 
| current year. Actually, the differenc 
| larger than the figures indicate, becat 
| NHA entered the present fiscal | 
| with a much larger carryover than its 
| take forward after June 30. 

The drop in housing reflects, wit 
few months lag, the reduction in new 
dustrial building. Problems encounte 

| in providing living space for war work 
| now are confined pretty much to q 
| tions involved in contract cutbacks, 3 
| justment of the program to the s 
| from single men to family men 4 
women, and the need for better 6 
mates of requirements for housing 
| particular localities. 
| @ Million Units a Year—NHA’s assist 
| administrator, Coleman Woodbury, ™ 
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Makers of High Grade Papers 
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DEFIANCE INDEX 100% WINCHESTER INDEX 50% WESTON’ 


EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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THE 29,161st...A QUITTER? 


HE MONSTER STOPS, betrayed. A 
iny part within quits at some crucial 
place. One flaw in one of 40,000 metal 
pieces was enough to end its fight. 

Tiny but tremendous bits of metal 

ese, since one small part, imperfect, 
badly made, means mangled flesh and 
broken bones for some kid we knew 
or might have known! 

What can we do to set against the 
life he gladly gives? We can swear 
Metal is a sacred trust, not to be spoiled 
or wasted. We can pledge Wor-z:man- 


ship, care in it, speed in it, years of 
past patience brought to his burning 
present need, there in the desert. 

We all can make our ““Okays” abso- 
lute, study and plan and sweat to make 
each bit and part move with precision 
—to the minutest fractions! — hold 
ourselves sternly to his battle’s grim 
accounting. 

Such is the pledge of us who manu- 
facture Empire bolts and nuts (“‘tre- 
mendous trifles”, indeed) that serve 
our nation’s might. To manufacturing 


processes which insure maxim 
strength and greatest accuracy—we ad 
the personal energy and care that v 
help make the most of R B & W's con- 
tribution to world Victory. 

Posters for your War Production 
Drive, reproducing this ad but with an 
appropriate slogan replacing our signa- 
ture, are available, free, upon request. 
Drive home to every worker the impor- 
tance of war-essential “bits and parts”. 
Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


RB EW —Weleing strong the things that wake America ations 
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.-- heavy guns moving into position for action on the African Front... 
planes returning from a night “bombing party” over Axis territory. 
And, on the home front, loaded munition trains whistling shrill warnings 
as they approach slumber- wrapped towns in Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Texas — everywhere. It is WAR — war with its toil and tears, its heroism 
and sacrifices. 


BUT SOME DAY WILL COME ANOTHER DAWN —<a sunrise that will 
light up a world at peace. Then trains will speed across the nation 
carrying ration-freed foods for America’s pantries; materials for its 
home builders; tools and implements for its farms, factories and pro- 
fessions; and peace-time necessities for all! 


Now we are engaged in war. America’s railroads — all vital units in 
the transportation army — are performing a patriotic service. Theirs 
is the hauling job of the nation. And what a job they are doing— 
41,000,000 tons of army freight carried in '42 —11,600,000 troops 
transported during the first year of the war! 


ROCK ISLAND'S Program of Planned Progress, begun seven years 
ago, is being carried on even in the midst of the war. For when the 
new day dawns America will demand the best in rail transportation. 
While today it isn’t possible to buy all of the equipment and materials 
required, we must have the revenue now for the great backlog of 
purchases that some day will be released. And think of the many 
jobs this will make available for our boys now in uniform! 


As yesterday — and today — so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S sole pur- 
pose is to provide the finest in transportation. 


* * BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * x 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


One of America's Railroads—ALL United for Victory 
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is giving about half his time 
plans and is accumulating ; 
for these studies. Within N] 
lieved needs will run to abo 
units a year after the war—y 
ance for slum clearance or o! 
ment of substandard dwell 
The amount of governny 
would be necded on the { 
units is, of course, depend 
bution of postwar income. I! 
kept booming as today, the: 
virtually no need for federal 
Nobody much wants to | 
geographical location of po 
even less attention is given ti 
architectural choices. Becaus« 
terial shortage, wartime exp 
contributed little outside t! 
prefabrication. And NHA, 
pretty conscrvative, isn’t rush 
vocacy of prefabs and packa; 
@Lending Agencies—linan 
authorities believe, will be p 
as before the war—FHA-insu 
for middle to large incomes, su 
through the Federal Public Hou 


| thority and local housing grou 
| lower brackets. 


Boxes Plentiful 


Makers of nailed woodey 
containers now are confiden 
they will get the lumber they 
need, ending major worry. 


The nailed wooden box industry 3 
doing its war job. Output gained 2 
in 1941, 30% more in 1942, andy 
scheduled to rise another 20% in 1943 
Only problem is lumber, and WPB 


| about assured the supply a few days a 


by earmarking all western pine for wz 
under Order L-290. 

e Things Are Clearing Up—Bad weathe: 
so far this spring has set logging back t 
about 30 days, and there had been: 
little concern among the box make: 
(they number about 500 companies oy 
erating some 600 plants) over supplic 
Now, however, about 2,000 lumberjacd 
have been shifted back into logging : 
the Pacific states, the main tim 
felling season (April through July) shou! 
shortly be in full swing, and the W?5 
will certainly be able to tell by July! 
just how much lumber is to be cha 
neled to box making. 

The nailed box had its greatest pr 
perity prior to the last war, before th 
fiber box came in. In recent years, fibe 
has been used extensively for packing 
canned goods, cheese, fruit, and vege 
tables. Until recently, nailed woods 
boxes found their greatest market # 
fruit and vegetable packing. 
@ War Wants Them Strong—The 
mands of war are for husky packagé 
Goods for the armed services and i 
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ismepecity is the major need of this indus- 


ind-lease not a have to stand the 
byse of long hauls and frequent tran- 
ipment, but also must be equal to 
+ ranges of climate. 

Moreover, there is danger of deliber- 
e breakage. Engineers returning from 
orth Africa report that some Arabs are 
wick to learn which containers may 
ve in them goods that they would like 
p pilfer. Accidents overtake crates of 
patkplugs, for example, much more 
‘ten than the hexagonal containers for 
smm. shells. The same sort of thing 
appens in China and India. 

The Many Demands—Jeeps in boxes 
wwe, of course, been commonplace for 
so0d while. Now the Russians are ask- 
* for boxed bulldozers. Much lend- 
ase food will go abroad in boxes, the 
dustry having revised its estimates up- 
ard to about 75,000,000 units. 

The industry’s major trouble, aside 
rom getting the necessary wood, has 
een largely one of labor. Nails have not 
been particularly scarce, and, because 
he nailing is done more and more by 
machine, it has been possible to replace 
en with women. Machines, in fact, 
ow do about 95% of the nailing. 

» Crates Have Piled Up—Helping to 
ninimize the industry’s problems now is 
» moderate decline in demand. Goods 
or the armed forces have been boxed 
snd shipped to seaside warehouses be- 
‘ond the ability of ships to carry. This 
lows business down, because boxes 
ren’t made until they’re needed; they’re 
too bulky to store. Demand, for the 
mmediate future, depends pretty largely 
n just when the large-scale invasion gets 
snderway and on what unforeseen pack- 
ping emergencies may then come to 
dight. 

"For the time, though, it’s agreed that 
there is plenty of box-making capacity. 
“The most helpful recent development 
is the general recognition by govern- 
ment agencies that lumber supplies for 
existing plants rather than new plant ca- 


try,” says C. C. Wall of Lexington, 
N. C., who was recently elected presi- 
cent of the National Wooden Box Assn. 


‘ACTORY-MADE GARDEN 


The estimated 600,000 Victory gar- 
dens in the Los Angeles area (over a 
million in California) are important 
not alone to the gardeners. For ex- 
ample, a Navy civilian employee on sick 
leave has put the familiar strawberry 
barrel on a small factory basis. 

The barrel is pierced with two dozen 


auger holes, filled with soil and peat 
moss, fitted with a central tube of metal 
or redwood for irrigation, and young 
strawberry shoots are planted inside the | 
holes. In a few months, the plants begin 
to bear. 

__ Gardeners grow berries in small space; | 
it they move, they take their berry | 
patches with them. | 
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Advertisement 


Policeman of Liberty . . . Copper 


Copper and its alloys are essential in the task of 
equipping our armed forces with munitions and materials 
necessary to fight and win World War II. 


Flapjaps 

Night and day, huge presses of The 
American Brass Company are punch- 
ing out tons of brass discs (see cut) 
which are rushed to waiting munition 
plants for shaping into shell cases. 

Making these brass shell cases is an 
interesting demonstration of the mal- 
leability and toughness that make cop- 
per and its alloys unequalled for 
thousands of uses in peace as in war. 

After being punched from the strip 
of metal, the disc is “cupped” in a 
hydraulic press, emerging shaped some- 
thing like a teacup. Next comes a 
series of “drawings,” during which it 
gradually becomes a hollow cylinder 
with the walls becoming thinner with 
each “draw.” Several more operations 
are needed to finish the bottom and 
taper the neck of the shell case. The 
finished product is a masterpiece of 
accuracy that is a tribute to the utility 
of the metal and skill of the men who 
fashion it. 


“Pancakes” for the Axis 


Best Incentive Plan 
Nobody has to remind Frank Maricle, 


Buffalo employee of The American 
Brass Company, about the importance 
of all-out production for war. He has 
the best “incentive plan’ in his son, 
Ben—U. S. Army Air Corps Sergeant. 
And Ben knows that every ounce of 
the metal his Dad produces is con- 
tributing to the war job. 

Over 4,300 former American Brass 
workers are now serving in our armed 
forces. Their fellow workers in 13 
U. S. A. and Canadian plants operated 
by the Company are making new rec- 
ords in the production of Anaconda 
Copper and Brass. Acknowledgment 


Father Maricle, Son Ben 


of their efforts are the 
“E” Pennants now flying over 
American Brass Company’s UV. S. plants. 


Army-Navy 


Tl 


ne 


Colossal Scrap 


It was the fate of the famous Colos 
sus of Rhodes to end up as perhaps 
the biggest piece of copper alloy scrap 
in history. One of the Seven Wonders 
of the ancient world, it was a bronze 
statue to the sun god, Helios, which the 
joyous people of Rhodes made out of 
spoils left by a besieging army which 
fled without waiting to collect its 
belongings. It was about 110 feet high, 
cost $258,000 in the coin of the day 
and required 12 years to build. Thrown 
down by an earthquake about 225 B.C., 
it was sold for salvage by conquering 
Arabs 1,000 years later. 


Prise scrap pile 


It is possible this scrap metal was 
afterwards used for fashioning tools 
of war. In any event, the salvage of 
copper, brass and bronze is a very 
important phase of the present war 
effort and is necessary to supplement 
mine production. You are asked to 
turn in all the discarded brass and cop- 
per articles you have to your local 
Salvage Committee. 407A 


Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut + 
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Anarenoh 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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Light from floors is the answer. Light- 
colored floors made with Atlas White 
portland cementinstead of standard gray 
portiand cement or still darker materials 
increase illumination on vertical work 
surfaces and undersurfaces. With better 
illumination, workers see better, spoil- 
age decreases and production increases. 


When light strikes a dark floor, most of 
it is absorbed. It is wasted. When light 
strikes a light-colored concrete floor 
made with white cement, much of it is 
reflected. The light is salvaged. It is 
used over and over again. Tests by 
General Electric in the Consolidated 
Aircraft plant at Fort Worth show that 
the white-cement floor compared with 
the gray-cement floorinthesame plant— 


> reduces shadows and dark areas; 

> increases illumination on vertical 
work surfaces by 20%}; 

> increases illumination on underside 
work surfaces by 61%. 


Light-colored concrete floors made with 
Atlas White portland cement help bring 
the production-speeding advantages of 
better light. For the complete story, 
write today for your copy of the new 
24-page book, “Light from 
Floors.” Universal Atlas 
Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation 
subsidiary), Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


HOW ABOUT MAINTENANCE? 
Experience shows white-cement floors are 
easy toclean, easy tokeepclean, and retain 
their reflection advantage. Maintenance 
is simple—frequent sweeping, occasional 
damp mopping, periodic scrubbing. 


ATLAS 
WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
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Less Gas for All 


It takes a terrific lot of oil 
to prosecute a war. That's why 
you may expect gasoline ration- 
ing to get tougher and tougher. 


Even if tires should become plenti- 

ful—a situation that not even’ Rubber 
Director William Jeffers ventures to 
forecast right now—the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War is convinced that 
strict gasoline rationing will be in or- 
der, from now until the end of the war, 
as a conservation measure. Rationing 
may be expected to get tougher and 
tougher. 
@ Military Demand—The severe short- 
age of gasoline from Philadelphia north 
to Maine, east of the crest of the Appa- 
lachians, which last week led to restora- 
tion of the ban on all pleasure driving 
in the East, can be blamed logically on 
the diversion of all possible gasoline to 
new theaters of war, but that’s not the 
whole story. Supplies along the East 
Coast are down to about 25% of normal 
because of a war situation that involves 
these factors: 

Gasoline supplies for civilian use 
have been squeezed between military 
demands for both aviation gasoline and 
all-purpose gasoline. Civilian gasoline 
production oe been reduced, at the 
same time, by the necessity of supply- 
ing the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, munitions plants, power plants, 
and industry with great quantities of 
fuel oil. 

@ Major Outlet—Fuel oi] demands of 


Caught in the middle—this time by 
increased farm, industrial, and mill- 
tary demands for oil products plus a 


flood break in the Big Inch—pleasure 


the Navy are illustrated by 
fied story going around \V 
that when the Bismarck brok« 
British Navy used 1,000,00 
fuel oil in eight days to trac} 
That would be about 850,( 
day. The PAW gasoline allo 1 fog 
District 1, the Fast Coast rca, fy 
May and June has been 356,():\() bbl.g 
day, less than half that figure. xs mud 
as 23% of the gross carrying « icity of 
a vessel may be used for bunkc: fuel, 
Recently, farmers along East 
Coast have been given gasol Prion: 
ties for nonhighway use, which pot 
their power equipment on equal 
basis, in theory at least, with the Amp 
and Navy. Priorities, naturally, ap 
worthless unless the gasoline is ivailable 
to fill them. 
® Cancel the Books?—PAW nplains 
that the Office of Price Administration, 
in charge of gasoline rationing, has is 
sued coupons without tabulating totals 
with the ‘result that nobody knows how 
much gasoline is checked out of the 
East Coast’s available supplies. One ». 
lution, it is suggested, might be can. 
cellation of all outstanding gasoline 
books and a new start, to make supply 
reach around the most urgent demand; 
The Office of Civilian Requirement J 
has intervened with a protest specif. 
cally against over-issuance of T coupons, 
OCR also complains against lack of 
effective control over the use of “ac 
knowledgment forms” by the military. 
Present consumption of gasoline in 
District 1 is estimated at 370,000 bbl, 
to 400,000 bbl. a day by OCR, which in- 
sists that 350,000 would be sufficient for 
all essential transportation. To bring de 
mands to PAW’s allocation of 356,000 
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motorists are again out of circulation. 
OPA agents quizzed drivers in New 
York (above) and other eastern cities 
where the ban has been renewed. 
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26 LETTERS...300,000 WORDS 


Consider our alphabet—26 rather 
odd-looking symbols—or the mar- 
velous “building-blocks” from which 
the rich half-million word vocabu- 
lary of our language has been built. 
It all depends on how you look at it. 

Toledo Scale Research, too, started 
with “building-blocks” fully as 
prosaic as the alphabet itself. Man 
has known the basic principles of 
weighing for thousands of years. 
But it was the application of the 
Research Method that has made pos- 
sible the truly amazing advances in 
weight-control and force-measuring. 
Located as they usually are, deep in 
the vital centers of industry, these 
Toledo devices are seldom seen by 


the general public. Yet, they control 
the quality and quantity of almost 
every kind of product...not only 
the familiar peace-time items... 
but the planes, tanks, engines, and 
munitions so vital to Victory! 
Today, the results of Toledo Re- 
search appear in new and faster ways 
to weigh and classify bullets, meas- 
ure airplane stresses under flight 
conditions, balance and standardize 
propellers, test engine horsepower, 
automatically control chemical 
batching...count, balance, record 
weight-facts...and in dozens of 
other essential control operations 
unthought of even a few years ago. 
These developments...and the ones 


still in the laboratory... are impor- 
tant to you, and to industry every- 
where. For they mean that you can 
confidently look to Toledo for the 
greatest fund of practical “know- 
how” for the solution of your weight- 
control problems today...and in the 
days after Victory is won. 


RESEARCH: This 
man, at the control- 
panel, is weighing 9 
different ingredients 
going into 3 furnaces 
of an alloy steel plant 
«+. an operation made 
rapid, accurate and 
completely automatic 
by Toledo Scale Elec- 
tric Weight-Control 
... another product of 
Toledo Research, 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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IS VITAL IN WAR 


AND INDUSTRY 


FIND new uses for your 
Wayne Air Compressor. Com- 
pressed air will help you compen- 
sate for labor shortages and speed 
up production if you use it in ev- 
ery possible way in your plant. 
Take good care of your Wayne. 
Write for copy of our free Main- 
tenance Manual. Call for Wayne 
Service whenever you need it. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Buy U. 8. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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bbl., OCR suggests that ration boards 
tailor B and C books more stringently, 
that the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion curtail T cards, and that no non- 
essential driving be allowed. Mean- 
time, OCR is drawing up definitions of 
essential and nonessential driving for 
submission to Price Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be made a permanent part 
of gas rationing in District 1. 

There is a shortage of crude oil 

among refineries in District 2, the mid- 
continent area, which is being met par- 
tially by diverting some surplus produc- 
tion from Texas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico (District 3). District 2 refineries 
have been allocated enough crude to 
meet their war production requirements, 
PAW reports, and about 80% of their 
nonwar requirements. 
@ Broken Pipeline—Transportation also 
remains a bottleneck. Tankers used to 
supply the East Coast; now they’re 
diverted to other lanes. ‘There was a 
flood break recently in the 20-in. prod- 
ucts pipeline near Little Rock, Ark., and 
PAW estimated this occasioned a loss 
of 200,000 bbl. daily in West-to-East 
transportation. 

The reduction of value in A card cou- 
pons in the East from 3 gal. to 14 gal. 
was a good move in theory, some obsery- 
ers said, but in practice, it did not effect 
a saving because applications for B and 
C cards increased sharply. 


Rates Under Fire 


Antitrust Division alley 
conspiracy on part of twok 
western motor freight uni 
true bill is voted. 


The Antitrust Division of 
Justice obtained an indict 
ver last week challenging | 
time the methods allegedly « 
central motor freight rate- 
reaus to keep their own mem ers ig} 
and discourage independent |ines, 
true bill charged violation of the $y 
man Act. 

@ Conspiracy Charged—Defendanty 

two large motor freight burcaus-\j 
dlewest Motor Freight Bureau of fy 
sas City, Mo., with 750 motor cayg 
members, and Rocky Mountain Mog 
Tariff Bureau, Inc., of Denver, with 
members—and seven carriers and 20; 
dividuals operating in 14 westem stag 

The indictment charges a conspirag 
to eliminate independent rate mak 
and competition and, thereby, to bung 
the public with high and artificial mg 
on motor freight, by refusing to pem 
nonmember carriers to participate j 
joint rates; forbidding joint rate agg 
ments between members and nonme 
bers; denying membership to camg 
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HOW WAR HAS CHANGED OIL-GAS RATIO 


50 


Shift in Refinery Yields Started with Pearl Harbor 
! 


- 


Fuel Oil 


7 


Per Cent of Total Crude Runs to Stills 


35lLitisrt tpt t 


Gasoline 
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1940 


Dote: Bureav of Mines 


1941 


1943 
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War has played hob with established 
practice in the petroleum refining in- 
dustry. Normally, efficiency in crack- 
ing crude oil—in order to get the most 
gasoline or “money crop”—is the ob- 
jective; fuel oil is just the byproduct. 
Now, despite restrictions on residen- 
tial consumption of fuel oil, industrial 
demand and Navy and merchant ma- 


rine use have boosted needs to peak 


levels. That’s why refineries are letting 
the tail wag the dog by reducing tle 
percentage of gas they take fro 
crude while boosting byproduct ov: 
put. Aviation gasoline still cuts bu 
a small figure, utilizing only abot 
1% of total crude output. Mushroo® 
ing high-octane yields, consequent 
won’t change ratios between fuel 
and gasoline output to any extent. 
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Jounny Davis, sit- 
ting at the desk in 
his room... dream- 
. . ig not just one boy. He is one of the 
who hold in their hands a bronze 
al—the Bausch & Lomb Honorary 
science Award—and dream of the future. 
These days are difficult for lads like 
Johnny Davis. Today . . . High School 
Graduation Day ... marks the end of the 
carefree world in which exams and base- 
ball tryouts and first dates were eventful 
enough to fill the waking hours. 
For there’s a tomorrow coming . . . it’s 
already here . . . when Johnny and a 


whole host of fellows like him will take up 
arms for their country. But beyond that 
the future is hazy. When they return 
some may go on to college as they had 
planned . . . some may use in civilian jobs 
the specialized training the Army and 
Navy have given them . . . some haven't 
thought much about it. But Johnny's 
mind is made up. 

Johnny ts going to be a scientist ...a 
great scientist ... and time out for a year 
or two to win a war won't stop him! 

In times such as these the Bausch & 
Lomb Honorary Science Award takes on 
a new meaning. It becomes a tangible 


link to the future for tho 
have a job todo for their co 
solid substance of a dream 
they can hold until the last d 
the war is turned and ¢ 
they were born beg 


BAUSGH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO |{I yy TR~ROCHESTER, N. 1 


J 


ESTABLISHED i86s5 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGIIT CORRECTION 
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YOU'RE TIRED. JUST 


STORE THAT ROPE 
PROPERLY 


The Story of 
the Seaman’s 
Conscience 


CONSCIENCE: Ye know right 
well Tummas, that yon rope is a 
vital war material. Ye'll be rob- 
bing our sailor boys by leaving it 
out in the weather. 

GREMLIN: Pay no attention to 
the lad, Tummas. Well ye know 
no small piece of rope can win a 
war. Hang it on the nearest peg 
and dismiss the matter. 


CONSCIENCE: Remember the 19 


percent, Tummas! 


TUMMAS: Ave, that’s right lad. 
10 percent more life from the rope 
we have will save enough fiber to 
give every ship we build rope 
aplenty. Away with ye, ye dirty 
Gremlin, I'll store this rope out 
of the wet. 


And what has this struggle with 
a seaman’s conscience got to do 
with you, dear reader? 

Just this—if you use rope, or if 
people who work for you use rope, 
you can help your government 
compensate for scarce fibers by 
protecting every existing piece of 
rope from needless wear and tear. 

How do you protect rope? 
Plymouth has prepared a booklet 
that answers that question. 

We'll be glad to send you as 
many copies as you need. Just 
write for “Making Rope Last 
Longer.” 

Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e TYING TWINE 
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| ence. No specific act more recent thar 


publishing independent rat: 
nonconforming carriers; 
to “interline” through trafh: jt}, .. 
riers that fail to conform t a 
lished by the bureaus. 

e Independents Squeezed? 
trust Division charged that 
tices constituted a simple 
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method of strangling an i AC wa 
carrier. Under Interstate pat, wh 
Commission rules, he cannot pnect \ 
without a published tariff; jseless, 
reau suspends his tariff, he is put o ng pres 
business, says the division, wrtil he ‘ juded. 
publish his own and get ICC appro, Looked 
and even then he can get no interlininimms®P Pic 
business or participation in joint gored’ USES 
ments beyond his own territ OO ® stock 
Attorney General Francis ps groon 
sisted that the indictment ein a 
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attack the conference method of 
making, but merely the practice 
certain rate bureaus.” 

@ Approved by Nelson—WP8 Chi: 
man Donald Nelson two months x 
approved joint rate making an aj 
to the war effort, subject, however + 
ICC rules, one of which forbids “bo 
cott or other means of intimidation , 
coercion” on the part of a rate confer 


May, 1942, is alleged in the indictment 
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Postwar Merger? §\ 
f Amer 
Consolidation of cable @ 
. aD ; jwrenc 
and radio facilities into giant que 
'American combine discussed = : 
but there are difficulties. rbles at 
} urged 
High on the list of Administratioi hile th 
postwar plans is a more orderly systex ee 
e fore 


of international communications—opc: 


ated by American companies and abigi “4 - 
to compete with any foreign carmesgqy™ € | 
The aim is to have a giant combine \qgerem 

Solid 


operate in the international field 2 
American Telephone & Telegraph doc — 
in the telephone business, and as Wetqqge"™) 


erm Union will operate domcest ng of 
after it has merged with Postal Tc! rey 
| graph (BW—May22’43,p122). — 
| Motives are partly economic, part) mg tot 
| military. But the lively and someting” , 
bitter competition now existing amo! fap hh 
the several American cable and radu md t 
telegraph carriers throws plenty of difig™ge 4 
culty in the way. phe 
e@ North African Rights—Scare talk of w, « 


this combine, now circulating, resu , 
from recent hearings called by the Fcc raps 
eral Communications Commis 

review complaints of RCA Comimunic 
tions and Mackay Radio & Teclegrapi 
over their operating rights in North 
Africa—and the loud complaints off 
Press Wireless over its exclusio 1 
that theater. Hot newspaper out 
of Africa trickled through the London 
relay in dribbles exasperating to Ame 


ables 
t oti 
comet! 
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, newspapermen. Some Tehef was | 
ded by use of military circuits dur- | 
lull periods, but commercial routes | 
re needed. 

To the FCC was given the thankless 
of selecting one general carrier for 
PTE of the few North African points. 

4C was awarded Tunis, Dakar, and 
bat, while Mackay was authorized to 
nect with Algiers and Accra. Press 

“geless, because it is limited to han- 
ing press and government trafhe, was 

ed. 
tle . ked for Plot--A fortnight ago, irate 
“e yh Pierson, president of Press Wire- 
s, suggested in a letter to his handful 
>“ stockholders that the government 
ps grooming Mackay for a dominating 
» jn a coming monopoly of interna- 
nal communications. He based this 
east on a charge that Reconstruction 
nance Corp. had Mackay Radio in 
vk for $25,000,000. The fact is, 
wever, that the RFC loan is to Mac- 
's parent, International Telephone & 
legraph Corp., whose foreign hold- | 
sneed funds even more than Mackay. 
son's stockholders, all of them news- 
ppers having editorial policies ranging 
m lukewarm to frigid on the subject 
the New Deal, began to look for some 
oosevelt plot to control communica- 
ons, 
Most active proponent of a merger 
f American international communica- 
tons carriers is FCC Chairman James + 
wrence Fly. When Congress took up | 
e question of a merger of Western 
Inion and Postal Telegraph, FCC 
wed a similar’ but separate step for | 
hbles and radiotelegraph. Furthermore, 
urged that-the time to do this is now 
hile the war is in progress so that the 
nification will have taken place before 
he foreign and American communica- 
tons companies have had a chance to 
ivide up world trafic by permanent 
greements. 
Solid Front const | argues that | 
reign communication firms are uni- | 
omly organized under the protecting | 
ing of their governments. When one | 
merican carrier proposes to connect | 
ith a foreign carrier, it finds itself try- | 
gto underbid other American carriers. 
y thinks that cables and radiotele- 
riyh should merge into one company | 
nd then stand off the foreign firms un- | 
il acceptable traffic and toll divisions | 
an be won. 

High Navy men do not agree, fearful 
tat radiotelegraph will be kept under 
taps to perpetuate an investment in 
ubles and also fearful that somehow 
t other the foreigners would have 
wmething to say about the new com- 
pany’s operations or policies. 

* Legislation Needed—Permissive legis- 
htion is needed to effect mergers in the 
telegraph, cable, or wireless fields be- 
cause vf-the Sherman Antitrust Act. So 
far, the Senate Committee on Interstate 


Commerte has sanctioned only a merger 
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WHERE A STICKING PISTON RING 
COULD STALL A TASK FORCE 


@ The incredible value of reliability in wartime! Pedrick precisioneered 
piston rings are driving tank trains through mountain passes, churning 
transports past lurking U-boats, carrying bombers through hostile fire. 

But those aren’t the only places where accuracy of size, correctness of 
design, and uniformity of tension are needed to win this war. On railroads 
and in wheatfields, in lighting plants and refrigerators, in trucks and buses 
and passenger cars, Pedrick engineering and Pedrick precision are deliver- 
ing the fuel and oil savings, are demonstrating the extra stamina under 
heavy loads that mean time and money and Victory tself. To American 
manufacturers, operators and maintenance men everywhere, Pedrick piston 
rings are proving their great reliability. Wilkening Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and Scranton, Penna. In Canada: Wilkening Mfg. Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


FOR AN EARLIER VICTORY KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 
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aes juice, and canne 
ave been added. 

(2) Weights for the fol! VINg sq 
foods have been reduced: }ycef (ro 
steak, rib roast, chuck roast), eq] lan 
frozen and fresh fish, pink tale 
butter, fresh apples and baianas 
cabbage, fresh carrots, fresh le 
fresh spinach, canned peaches ni 
apple, corn, peas, tomatoes, dried pr 
and navy beans, coffee and tea, short 
ing (other than lard), corn meal, sup 

(3) Weights of the fo! wing | 
scarce foods have been increased: br 
(white, whole wheat, rye), macaroq 
corn flakes, vanilla cookies, soda cy: 
ers, pork products (chops, sliced bagy 
whole ham, salt pork), roasting chickey 
cheese, fresh and evaporated milk, eo, 
fresh oranges, onions, potatoes, syd 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living “ss 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 
tricity 

97.5 
100.8 
100.7 
104.5 
104.3 
104.9 
105.0 
106.3 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 
106.2 
106.3 
107.3 
107.2 
107.4 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 
98.6 
100.8 
101.2 
114.3 
115.1 
116.0 
116.4 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 
100.6 
100.1 
101.6 
121.2 
121.9 
122.2 
122.3 
122.8 
123.0 
123.6 
123.7 
123.9 
124.1 
123.7 
124.1 
124.5 


Rent 


104.3 
105.0 
105.1 
108.9 
109.2 
109.9 
108.5 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 


Misc. 
100.4 
101.9 
101.9 
110.1 
110.6 
110.9 
110.9 
111.1 
111.1 
111.4 
111.8 
112.7 
112.8 
113.1 
113.6 


Food Clothing 


93.5 100.3 
97.8 100.7 
98.4 102.1 
118.6 123.6 
119.6 126.5 
121.6 126.2 
123.2 125.3 
124.6 125.3 
126.1 125.2 
126.6 125.8 
129.6 125.9 
131.1 125.9 
132.7 125.9 
133.0 125.9 
133.6 126.2 


August, 1939. 
January, 1941* 
March 


November ... 
December ... 
January, 1943. 
February 


March 127.6 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935—39=100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 


114.5 


of domestic companies. The committee 
feared that an international merger 
would disrupt existing physical connec- 
tions of cables and radio circuits at a 
time when war demanded uninterrupted 
operation. 

The carriers themselves are divided 
on the merger. Not all of them are cer- 
tain how they’d come out of a merger, 
and the situation is complicated by 
feuds in the industry going back for 

ears. 

@ Rebelled Against Rates—For example, 
Press Wireless was organized in 1929 
when Col. Robert McCormick’s Chi- 
cago Tribune was outraged by Western 
Union and Commercial Cable rates. 
McCormick was able to show the econ- 
omies of the new company to the other 
newspapers which also joined Press 
Wireless. 

Dominating U. S. international com- 
munications are the LT.&T. group, 
RCA’s radio systems, and Western 
Union’s cable holdings. David Sarnoff, 
president of RCA, favors a merger. 
RCA Communications has a long back- 
ground of getting along well with the 
government and could look for good 
treatment in a merger. Actually, it was 
organized under Navy spensorship at 
a time when the Navy was afraid British 
Marconi would be successful in buying 
General Electric wireless patents. West- 
ern Union traditionally plays along with 
RCA, and purchase of Western Union’s 
cable holdings by RCA is entirely pos- 
sible if an over-all merger isn’t worked 
out quickly. 
e1.T.&T. Would ompanies 
under I.T.&T. control will probably op- 
pose a merger. This is because such a 
move would almost certainly include 
a condition requiring I.T.&T. to divest 
itself either of its American operating 
companies or of its foreign holdings in 
South America and Europe and of its 
tie-ups with British firms. 
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Hop in the Index 

Cost of living up 1.5% in 
March because of sharp rise in 
prices of food and clothing; six 
index factors revised. 


Not since September, 1941, has the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index taken such a jump as it took in 
March (table, above). When BLS re- 
cently issued the March figure, it was 
1.5% over February. Because this hop 
happens to coincide with several me- 
chanical changes in the index (BW— 
Apr.17’43,p18), the easiest assumption 
is that a mathematical quirk is largely 
responsible for the extraordinary in- 
crease. BLS, however, says that’s not so. 
@ Food, Clothing Prices Up—The real 
cause is a snappy upturn in food and 
clothing prices. Due to bigger demand 
for vegetables after canned goods ration- 
ing, and shorter supplies because of bad 
weather, the index of food prices went 
up 2.8%. Fresh fruit and vegetable 

rices were up 13.2%; cabbage, green 
ans, and sweet potatoes, 40%; white 
potatoes, 18%; apples, 13%. 

Clothing prices went up 1.1%. This 

is due to the influx of seasonal items for 
which OPA has special ceilings. The ceil- 
ings are based on a percentage markup 
over costs; hence a year’s accumulation 
of new costs suddenly has been injected 
into the price picture. 
@ Minor Variation—Just to be sure that 
the index wasn’t unduly influenced by 
mathematical changes, BLS computed 
it by both the old and the new methods. 
The variation was negligible. 

Under the new system of compiling 
the index, six changes have been made: 

(1) Prices of rolled oats, beef liver, 
hamburger, sliced ham, corn sirup, 


potatoes, lard, salad dressing, oleony 
garine, peanut butter. 

(4) The influence of independe 
store food prices has been incre 
slightly in comparison with chains q 
supermarkets. Heretofore, it was ; 
sumed that food volume divided jn 
ratio of 53 for independents to 47 § 
chains and supermarkets. Now the mati 
is 55-45, according to the latest (193 
census data. 

(5) Prices from five additional cits 
have been added to the main inde 
Knoxville, Tenn., Winston-Salem, N.C 
Jackson, Miss., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, anf 
Wichita, Kan. 

(6) Weights assigned to various citi 

have been altered to comply with ne 
Census Bureau population data. 
@ May Influence Index—Although the 
changes so far have failed to influen 
the index much, they may do 50 late 
on. For instance, a sharp increase in th 
price of potatoes will be more readily r 
flected now than previously. 

BLS is going to find out whethe 
accusations (mainly from unions) thi 
it fails to measure black market price 
are really true. A regular BLS agen 
will collect prices in the usual manner 
Then a special agent (whom the sho 
keeper won’t recognize) will make 4 
purchase of the commodity. If quoted 
prices and purchase prices don’t math, 
BLS will know that shopkeepers ar 
feeding its agents phony prices. 


L.A. TOPS FISHING PORTS 


In weight of landings, Los Angeles 
Long Beach probably ranks the world 3 
a fishing port, surpassing even the Eng. 
lish ports of Hull 2nd Grimsby, slowed 
up by war activity. 

The five leading U. S. ports, in the or 
der named, are Los Angeles-Long Beaci, 
Monterey, San Francisco, Boston, and 
Gloucester—the Pacific Coast ports dom 
inating because of enormous landings 
pilchard. 

In value of landings, Boston still tops 
the U. S. list. with 200,000,000 1. 
worth about $12,500,000 in 1942, pnt 
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Coupling Hendy marine tu 
pellers that drive our “Bric 
these smooth runnin 
Built to the highest precision-stan 
American gear-cutting industry, they 4 


fhines to the pro 
ige-of -Ships” are 
g Hendy reduction gears- 
dards know" in the 
re produced in 


air conditioned, temperature controlled rooms—by time- 


saving, production-line methods. 

Close meshing of these gears is 
nation that exists among the “Iron Men of Hendy”— 
who have whole-heartedly ge4 
forts to the “big job of today. 
schedules, they are delivering 2; 


steam engines and 4,000 hp 


need its skill and experience. 


JOSHUA HEN 


SUNNYVALE ° CALIFORNIA 


Divisions: POMONA PUMP COMPANY 
CROCKER - WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. co 
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typical of the coordi- 


red their combined ef- 
> Consistently ahead of 
500 hp and 2,750 hp 
on gear turbines. 


Soon they will be building eve? larger marine power 


plants — of over 8,000 horsepower: 
When “the gears are shifted to 
dynamic organization will focus its € 
methods on peace-time power — for in 


ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT BY 
THE IRON MEN OF HENDY 
_. . is the short time they required 
to erect plants, design tools, de- 
velop production methods, and the 
speed with which they ore now 
delivering double-reduction gear 


units for marine turbines. The“bull- 


peace,” this skilled, gears” for the 4,000 hp reduc- 
ficient production 
dustries that may 


tion geors are 104.6” in diameter, 


14” helix; reduction rotio is 65:1. 


DY 1nON WORKS 


estasrisHer 1856 


BEACH, POMONA 
. J, ¢ ST. Lous, MO. 
N° PHILADELPHIA 

1 * LOS ANGELES 


Manufacturing Plants: SUN 

and TORRANCE in 

Branch Offices: NEW YORK * 
PITTSBURGH ° CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS * 


AN APPLE A DAY 
IS NOT INDICATED 


Mr. Rice is deplorably underweight, sees 
spots before his eyes and his legs feel like 
a rubber hose. But Dr. Wiggins is unbaf- 
fled. He will restore Mr. R with a drug 
made from the pancreatic tissues of sheep 
—a drug known as a “‘biological.” 

The recent development of biologicals 
(thyroxin, insulin, etc.), has been a price- 
less boon to millions of people. And the 
preparation of these glandular extracts— 
involving digestion in solutions of either 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid—must be 
carried out in corrosion-resistant equip- 
ment. A survey of the laboratories which 
prepare biologicals shows that almost 
without exception they rely on the purity 
of Pfaudler glass-lined steel equipment. 
Frederick Stearns Co., Eli Lilly & Co., 
Armour & Co., E. R. Squibb are typical of 
the names and reputations safeguarded 
by the purity inherent in Pfaudler glass. 

Ifyouhaveorare g 
planning an opera- 
tion whichneeds the 
chemical stability 
of glass-lined steel 
or the protection of 
stainless steel or 
other alloy equip- 
ment, let us send 
you the “Paudler 
Panorama.” It 
shows how Pfaudler 


7s h udl lass -lined 
can help you. Write 5 ae gl gy ley ve ve 


steel reactors are typical of 
P . those used by pharmaceutica 
The Pfaudler Co., cunaee te anlies 


Rochester, N. Y. glandular extracts. 


PrAGMLER 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 
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cipally in haddock, cod, rosefish, and 
ollock. This contrasted with a value 
of $11,500,000 on the 530,000,000 Ib. 
landed at Los Angeles-Long Beach last 
year. Monterey landed 335,000,000 Ib.; 
San Francisco 225,000,000 Ib.; and 
Gloucester 158,000,000 Ib. Increased 
catches of rosefish in recent years have 
brought Gloucester into prominence. 


Nutritional Hedge 


No bar to extension of 
flour enrichment, allocation of 
B; and niacin intended to guard 
supplies now believed adequate. 


WPB’s action in placing vitamin B, 
and niacin under allocation control, 
effective May + (M-314 and M-315), 
was intended to insure adequate sup- 
plies of these vitamins for essential mili- 


rx and civilian uses, such as the en- 


richment of flour, bread, and cereals and 
for medicinal purposes. Riboflavin had 
similarly been placed under allocation 
control Apr. 1. 

e Present Supplies Adequate—Supplics 
of vitamin B, and niacin are at present 
ample for these purposes, and it is ex- 
pected that in the near future supplies 
of riboflavin also will be adequate. But 
demands for still other purposes have 
increased to the point where it was 
necessary to place these chemicals un- 
der allocation to be certain that the 
flour and bread enrichment program 
can be carried out effectively, and that 
other essential needs for these vitamins 
also can be met. 


FOR WART iMe cE 
a 


Se sani oe _ 


“A” FOR FARMERS 


Farm awards—similar to the Army- 
Navy E— for outstanding food pro- 
duction are drawing the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s acclaim. Typical of such rec- 
ognition, given only locally, is the re- 


The allocation orders are jot 
tended to preclude millers—e 
who had not previously don 
securing vitamin supplies for the ¢, 
richment of flour. Ample su: plies 
vitamins for the enrichmen of ,) 
grades of family flour are ex), cteq be 
be available July 1. Millers \ho o 
now considering coming int: * 
richment program voluntarily, or why 
may shortly be specifically required ¢, 
enrich their family flour by order of the 
Food Distribution Administration, cy 
make their applications and _ receiye 
their authorizations to accept leliven 
and use the vitamins in the same may. 
ner as millers who are now en riching 
their flour. 

@ Raise Nutritional Levels—Th« er 
tions made under the control orders yj 
allow for further enrichment (B\W~ Apr 
11’42,p48) as proposed by the | ood & 
Drug Administration and Federal § 
curity Agency in accordance with te. 
cent recommendations made by the 
food and nutrition board of the National 
Research Council. Revisions in the def. 
nitions and standards for enriched flour, 
enriched bromated flour, and enriched 
self-rising flour were advanced in order 
to raise the nutritional levels of enriched 
flours and to bring them into harmony 
with pending standards for enriched 
bread. 

Principal proposals, expected to be 
adopted shortly, are to increase the 
minimum and maximum levels of vita- 
min B,, niacin, and iron, per pound of 
flour, as follows: 

Minimum 


In- 
1 the Ke 
from 


the en. 


Maximum 
Vitamin B, 
Niacin 


4 mg. 
ie) , 
32 mg. 
4 
26 mg. 


cent “A” award to Scott County 
(Iowa) farmers by Davenport’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce. However, several 
hurdles stand in the way of national 
awards by the department, notably 
the difficulty of setting production 
standards and the statistical work. 
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Gam THE cross-sectional drawing 
of an Ozalid Whiteprint Machine 
..- It tells much of the story. 


Printmaking is reduced to two op- 
erations—Exposure and Dry Devel- 
opment . . . the liquid baths, the 
plumbing connections, the driers 
which for fifty years have been a 
part of blueprinting are eliminated. 
SIMPLIFIED PRINTMAKING allows 
simplified design—and an Ozalid 
Machine is so compact that it may 
be installed right in the drafting 
room where it can be operated by 
anyone, 


What’s most important now, 
though, is the fact that the Ozalid 
Process saves thousands of man- 
hours ... and that means a big “head 
start” in war production. When you 
want to change part of a drawing, it’s 


never necessary to redraw any line 
which remains the same in the new 
design. You merely make a trans- 
parent print of the original tracing 
... delete the obsolete lines with a 
corrector fluid...and draw in the 
new design. It’s that easy—no Van 
Dyke tieups, no photographic equip- 
ment required. 


Ozalid Whiteprint Machines are 
designed for large scale, medium, 
and occasional print production. 
Adopt Ozalid ...and make positive 
reproductions direct from your engi- 
neering drawings, charts, and letters, 


WRITE FOR “‘SIMPLIFIED PRINTMAKING.” 
it shows how leading manufacturers 


Maes 


. 


save time, labor, and materials with the’ 


Ozalid Process; also contains samples 
of whiteprints having blue, black, and 
maroon lines on white backgrounds. 


¢ 


Cross section of Ozalid 
Model “B.” For large 
scale production; top 
speed 20 feet per minute; 
front or rear print deliv- 
ery; many new features. 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
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Johnson City, N. Y. 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations 


‘fectin 
’ 9 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportatio: 


from his rationing board; wit 
may open a ration banking ac: 
To remedy the uneven trade inventory which he may write checks to 
position of tire dealers, OPA has an- line purchases, (Order 50, 
nounced a new system of ration payments, 50.) 
whereby dealers may procure a larger order 
of tires than they have ration certificates 
for at the time they place the order. 
Detailed procedure to be followed is out- Reflecting the recent rollback of p; 
lined in the plan, which covers transactions for synthetic ethyl alcohol to levels , 
between wholesaler and retailer and be- October, 1941, OPA has revised 
tween retailer and retailer. (Ration Order price of Type S antifreeze in an opi, 
| IA, Amendment 29.) that places restrictions on other types 


| antifreeze. Producers’ prices on ‘Typ 
Bulk Gasoline 


will have a ceiling of 42¢ a gallon fy 
delivered shipments in drum  carload 
Bulk users of gasoline, receiving 960 retailers will pay 55¢ a gallon deliver 
gal. or more a month into their storage in drums. The action broadens the de 
tanks by bulk delivery, will, beginning June nition of antifreeze to include almost ay 
1, be brought under a ration banking sys- product, sold without further processing 
tem to eliminate the need for handling for the purpose of lowering the freezi 
large numbers of ration coupons. A large point in water in internal combustion ¢ 
bulk user will receive gasoline deposit 
certificates instead of bulk ration coupons 


Tires 


Antifreeze 


How Much is a 


“MIXED UP MISS” 


Costing You? 


Confused by office torms that baffle i in- 
stead of clarify, a “mixed up miss” in your 
office may be costing you plenty... in 
terms of both time and money. 

If your office forms need untangling, 
here’s what to do: ask your printer to 
bring in the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book—a 
portfolio filled, with tips on making office 
forms do more with less effort than ever 
before. Do this and you'll get a = 
vincing demonstration of the fact that “ 
pays to plan with your printer”... a 
you're seeking to step up the efficiency of 
your business stationery... when you're 
planning any kind of business printing. 

Yes, it does pay to plan with your 

rinter. You get business stationery and 
yusiness printing that have uniformity, 
continuity, snap and distinction—extra 
dividends that cost you no more! 

Obviously, your printer’s plan will give 
you the most for your money when that 

lan is carried out on the right paper. Alloy Steel Products Co. Erie Foundry Co. Northwestern Machine Corp. 
ont always get the right paper if you Linden, 3. J. Erie, Pa. St. Lenla;-Me, 


gines. Not covered are antifreezes bas 
on naphtha, mineral spirit, and othe 


FLAG WINNERS 


specify Nekoosa Bond—the paper that’s 
pre-tested. But why not get all the facts 
about planned printing and Nekoosa Bond 
direct from your printer? Call him to- 
morrow! 


PAPER FIGHTS, TOO 
Specialty papers—untold tons of them— 
are required by our fighting forces. We’re 
glad to be supplying these papers to our 
Government—and we're glad it’s a job 
being done without changing the high 
quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. 

Bridgeville, Pa. 

Badger Meter Mfg Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chef Boy-ar-Dee Quality 
Foods, Inc. 


Milton, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Beaver, Pa. 

The Defiance Automatic 
Screw Co. 

Defiance, Ohio 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Eureka Tent & Awning Co. 
Binghamton, N. 


Evansville Ordnance Fiant 
(Two divisions) 

Federal Cartridge Corp. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jacob Finkelstein & Sons 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


International Industries, Inc. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Jones. & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


Winchester, N. 


Link-Belt Co. 
(Two plants) 


The Quaker Oats Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Charles Mfg. Co. 
St. Charles, Il. 


Thomson Machine Co. 
Belleville, N. J 


United States Rubber Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Wald Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Maysville, Ky. 
Western-Austin Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Kaiser Co., Inc. 
Portland, Ore. 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in. previous issues of Business \\e¢ 
The nation’s food processing plants are eligible for the Army-Navy Production award. Both 
War and Nevy departments have authorized the Food Distribution’ Administration to nominate 
candidates to be considered for the honor by the Army and Navy boards for production awards) 
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The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
was founded in November, 1900 by 47 local 
investors, with an authorized capitalization of 
$600,000. In December, 1901, this capitalization 
had been increased to $4,000,000 to provide for 
the expanded program decided upon by the men 
of vision who planned the future of this company. 


In February, 1902, 14 months after 
the initial meeting of the shareholders 
of this company, the first product carry- 
ing the Youngstown trademark was 
produced. In this same year, these 
pioneers took the first step to assure 
complete integration... the first 
producing blast furnace was purchased... 
the first ore properties were acquired... 
and the first coal lands obtained. These 
early acquisitions all served as a nucleus 
around which was created the great 
industrial organization, which in later 
years served mankind in every corner 
of the globe where products of civiliza- 
tion were making life more complete. 


We are doubly appreciative of the 
efforts of those who preceded us at 
Youngstown. These men of faith, cour- 
age, foresight and action have bequeath- 
ed to us those things with which we can 
make a definite contribution in helping 
to win freedom for the world today, and 
upon which we can help build an 
assured prosperity for the future. 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets 
Plates - Conduit - Bars - Tin Plate 
Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and 
Spikes - Alloy and Yoloy Steels 
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MINDING ONE'S OWN BUSINESS 


Ir you mind your own business these days, you'll cover a world of territory. 


No matter what company name is on your door you're in the aviation busi- 


ness, the steel business, in electronics, export, import, finance! For your 


business is sensitive to the fortunes of every other business; its present and 
its future is being altered by developments in industries which, in other 
days, seemed very remote. 


This inter-relationship of industries makes Business Week of great value to 
the modern management-man. You'll find awareness of how industry has 


outgrown provincialism, in both the nature and the scope of the business 


news reporting job done by BW’s staff men, correspondents, editors —it 
makes every column of BW's pages a matter of vital news to every one of 
125,000 subscribers and nearly a half million executive readers week by 


week. 


The informed man ...the BW reader...in any line of production, market- 
ing, finance, makes all business his business ... through this one compre- 


hensive business news source. 


News-base of Management's Decisions 
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petroleum fractions whose use a itifrees 

itifreeg, 
has already been banned. (Regu! .tion | 
Amendment 4.) ‘ " 


Pickup and Delivery Serv 


Maximum prices on pickup ai 
services for rail, motor, and 


delivery 
} iter ling 
may be increased by agreement between the 


pickup and delivery carrier and the Jig. 
employing it, provided the approval 
OPA is obtained on increased ;ates, and 
| provided the increase is not passed on ty 
the consumer. Contract rates may be te 
vised by similar action. (Supplementay 


Regulation 14, Amendment 175.) 


Farm Equipment 


Restrictions on the manufacture of ¢¢. 
tain items of farm equipment are telaxe 
to permit the use of copper in headlights 
and starting motors of farm tractors. Thijs 
is to provide fpr the operation of tractor 
by women and men who lack the strength 
to start the engines by manual cranking 
The use of. rubber tires on certain items 


of farm machinery is also permitted, 
(Order L-170.) 


Coffee Ration 


An increase in the coffee ration for 
June has been announced by Price Ad. 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown. Stamp 
No. 24 in War Ration Book One will 
be valid for one pound of coffee, from May 
31 through June 30, a period of one 


43,p22). 


| Food for Invalids 


The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced the formation of a committee, 
named by the National Research Coun 
cil, to assist in formulating broad poli 
cies for handling special dietary needs 
of invalids and _ persons with _ specific 
diseases, under the rationing program. 


Meats and Fats 


An amendment has been issued by OPA 
to redefine “industrial consumption” of 
rationed meats and fats to cover situations 
where no manufactured product results from 
the use of the rationed items—as when a 
hospital requires cottonseed oil for the care 
of patients. Previously, only a person manv- 
facturing a product could qualify as a 
industrial consumer. (Order 16, Amend 
ment 25.) 


Peanuts 


Peanuts and peanut products have been 
placed under a revised price control in 
an OPA action affecting farmer, manu 
facturer, primary distributor, wagon w hole- 
saler, retailer, and consumer. (Revised 
MPR 335.) 


Corn Feeds 


Maximum prices for mixed animal and 
poultry feeds containing corn have been 
reduced by an OPA action covering feed 
shipped from outside areas to New I:ng 
land, the Atlantic Seaboard, and specified 
southeastern states. The amount of the 
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Nitary 


From a mysterious 


You are looking at men who are part of 
a group which has spent more time 
farther from this earth than probably 
any others who have ever lived! 

They are Boeing flight engineers re- 
cording by camera and visual observation 
the readings on a maze of high-altitude 
test equipment. Extensive research at 
35,000 feet and above is one of the rea- 
sons the Boeing Flying Fortress* is able 
to operate at higher altitudes under com- 
bat conditions than any other bomber. 


Here is a world utterly alien to any 
which you know, a world of incredibly 


world 


thin air and brilliant blue skies where 
weird things happen. 

Radio plays strange pranks up there 
in the stratosphere. Engines lose their 
power. Oil turns to mush, and wind- 
shields sprout ice whiskers in the 67- 
below-zero temperature. 

Yet these and many other problems 
have been solved so well by Boeing 
research that the Flying Fortress today 
performs in some respects even better 
7 miles up than it does at sea level! 

Probably you will never have occasion 
to travel at such extreme altitudes. But 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


once the war is won you will fly swiftly 
and luxuriously at 20,000 feet and 
thereabouts . 
to the pioneering done by Boeing flight 
test crews. 


.. thanks in large measure 


It is a characteristic of Boeing to do 
every job a little better than is required. 
In engineering, manufacture and per 
formance, Boeing products have always 
exceeded the claims advanced for them. 


It is true of the Flying Fortress today, 
and it will be true of many a new prod 
uct tomorrow ...if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE 1 NG 


“we Terms * 
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“FLYING FORTRESS"* AND 


*“STRATOLINER’ 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


45 


46 « 


HER RUSSIAN 
SOLDIER SWEETHEART IS 
A GERMAN PRISONER 


Her Russian soldier-sweetheart a German prisoner, 
her parents in territory overrun by the German army, a brother 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps; Anna Barkowicz—attractive, intelli- 
gent and already typically American in everything except an in- 
triguing twist to her English that you hope she will never over- 


come—has an opportunity to make her efforts count in this war. 


Anna is making the most of this opportunity in a bearing inspection 
department of a large Timken Roller Bearing Company factory 
where she checks the accuracy of Timken Bearing parts to almost 
infinitesimal limits. With Anna’s personal interest in this war, to- 
gether with her knowledge that every Timken Bearing is used 
either in fighting equipment or war production machines, nothing 


gets by her that isn’t up to prescribed standards. 


Thousands of girls like Anna are performing similarly intri- 
cate operations in Timken plants to help make the untold 
millions of Timken Bearings that are improving the quality of 
America’s guns and ships and tanks and trucks and planes. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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reduction is intended to refi 
which are about to be paid } he ( . 
modity Credit Corp. on shipm of 

contained in feed. The amen. jp} 4, 
not apply to mixed feed preduce: :y th, 4, 
icit area. (Regulation 378, Amc. dn 


Greeting Cards 


The greeting card industry, wh; 
1942 celebrated the biggest boom jn « 
history (BW —Nov.21'42,p92), has | 
brought under control by WPI to «, 
serve paper and paper board. ‘Ihe o;,. 
limits the amount of paper stock in e< 
quarter to 60% of the weight used 
cards in the corresponding quart 
it also places restrictions on the 
of cards and the number of designs 
mitted. (Order L-289.) 


Shoes 


OPA has reminded retail sellers of sho 
that they may pay the manufacturer ; 


tion currency any time before the shy 
are shipped, and not necessarily at { 
time they place their orders with 
manufacturers. This permits orders t 
made months in advance, in some 


stances on a “promissory note” basi 
ration Currency. 


Packaging 


To save transportation space, WPB ha 
directed that, after July 21, 1943, sani 
tary napkins be compressed to the smallest 
practicable containers; that a space of not 
more than 13.75 cu. in. be provided pe 
napkin. It is estimated that this actior 
will release 2,000 freight Cars per vear 
for other uses. (Order L-95, as amended 


Wood Pulp 


To facilitate the procurement of the 
necessary pulp for the papermaking 
dustry, the War Manpower Commuissi 
has placed in the category of essent 
activities the cutting of pulp wood 
the manufacture of pulp and certain ki 
ot paper. 


Oil Wells 


Provisions issued affecting 
wells to 
eastern 


and_ west 


have been 
the spacing of shallow oil 
drilled in eastern Kansas, 
southern Oklahoma, and north 
central Texas. Materials may be used t 
drill and equip wells in these areas whe: 
certain space requirements are met 

ing from five-acre spacing for wells cot 
pleted at depths not exceeding 1,200 tt 
to 40-acre spacing for wells completed « 
depths greater than 3,000 ft. (Supple 
mentary Order 8 to Petroleum Admuinistn 
tive Order 11.) 


Solid Fuel 


Where the present maximum prices 
solid fuel take into account the 3¢ to 5¢ pe 
net ton freight weight increase that 
put into effect March 18, 1942, deale 
in solid fuel that is received wholly | 
in part by rail must by June I, 
reduce their maximum 
the recent rescinding of the 1942 treig 
rate increase. The saving in cost to tt 
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ules effected by the OPA order rolling 
ack the freight rates must be passed on to | 
wers. (Regulation 122, Amendment 5.) 


Subsid 
| Ubsidyd 
ie Com 
of COm 
nt q 


(Ore 


situminous Coal | 


Maximum prices for bituminous coal in 
nistrict No. 13 (covering counties in Ala- | 
Lima, ©corgia, and Tennessee), except 
at produced by the DeBardeleben Coal 
4 OPA, to cover higher operating costs 
curred in six-day week operations, (Regula- 
on 120, Amendment 54.) 


| the de 
Ment } 


wl for direct use as bunker fuel must re- | 
juce their prices by 6¢ per gross ton freight | 
ste. This is the amount of the March, 1942, | 
eight rate increase, which has been re- | 
inded, (Regulation 189, Amendment 10.) 


umber Products 


In a complete revision of Regulation 
4 covering Western Primary Forest 
Products, OPA has set new ceilings for 
ine ties and timber, unpeeled pit_ posts 
und extra length pit posts, mine caps 
land wedges, all essential in the operation 
of mines and railroads. Douglas Fir ties 
land mine wedges and caps are excepted. 
(Regulation 284, revised. ) 


Asphalt and Tarred Roofing 


The order covering restrictions on the 
manufacture’ of asphalt and tarred roofing 
products and asphalt shingles has been 
amended by WPB to exclude certain speci- 
fied items. Exemptions under the amend- 
ment are combination flashing material, 
pipe covering, felt or corrugated asphalt 
panel or sliding board, building or 
sheathing a prefabricated weather- 
i 
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action 


have been increased 40¢ per ton 
Effective May 25, sellers of bituminous | | 


proofed sheathing and roof board, 40-in. 
plasterers’ felt, and certain items other than 
roofing products. (Order L-228, as | 
amended. ) 


Abrasives 


Manufactured crude abrasives and abra- 
sive grains -have been brought under alloca- 
tion control by WPB. Application for the | 
purchase of manufactured crude abrasive | 
should be made on or before June 15 for 
the quantities required in July and August; | 
for abrasive grain, application should be | 
madé by June 10. Allocations will be | 
based upon estimates by producers and | 
importers; deliveries will be authorized by | 
WPB without regard to preference ratings. 
(Order M-319.) ? 


Mica 

To prevent a depletion of the mica | 
stockpile, Colonial Mica Corp., agent of 
Metals Reserve Co., has established a new 
schedule of buying prices for strategic mica 
which is especially favorable to mine opera- 


tors producing the small sizes most needed 
(BW —Dec.12’42,p74). 


Fiber Shipping Drums 


Shipments -of cylindrical fiber shipping 
ms by manufacturers will be brought 
under allocation control by WPB on June 
16. Thereafter, manufacturers must file 
Form PD-881 with WPB for authorization 
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‘A SLOWDOWN STRIKE | = 
THAT Workmen 
_ Did Not Calf 


Assembly stopped—men waiting—precious hours lost. This slowdown 
wasn’t called by workmen—nor was it sabotage. 


A run of parts that wouldn’t fit caused the stoppage. It could have been 
prevented by an adequate gaging policy and inspection practice. 


Parts that don’t fit cause losses in production, wasted man hours, ex- 
cessive scrap and rework time that are many times what adequote 
inspection would have cost. 


* * * * * * * 


Sheffield, authorities in Dimensional Control, can help you formulate a 
sound gaging policy whereby you can gage 100% of your. product 
at a cost insignificant in comparison to the expense of not doing it. 


r SHEFFIELD * 
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“Hot Pilot” 


Enjoying a well-earned smoke, coke, and breath of cool air, a 
Navy pilot has just returned to his carrier from an attack on a 
Jap airport. 


* He’s a “hot pilot” in body, as well as in skill, for flying in the 
humid Southwest Pacific is hot, grueling work. His is one of the 
needs that keep our entire wartime output of R & M Fans reserved 
for ventilating jobs essential to the war program. In addition to 
easing the physical strain of pilots, the refreshing air they provide 
helps Army and Navy doctors do their best work and helps 
wounded fighting men recover faster by making their convales- 
cence more comfortable. 


* Though we can’t supply desk fans, we can help you solve war- 
production problems involving ventilating, materials-handling, 
pumping, converting machines to direct drive, and “special” 
motor applications. Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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| manufacture of sleeping bags for the Amy 


| down. (Regulation 318, Amendment 1. 


| Other Priority Actions 


| canned vegetables and fruits, covering the 


to ship fiber drums to any 
gardiess of preference rating 
taincrs known as “cans” and 
drums and pails of less than « 
pacity are excluded from this « 
M-313.) 


Tinplate 


In the production of tinp 
permitted under WPB Conse: 
M-104, closure manufacturers 
to use 0.50 electrolytic tinp 
greatest possible extent, inst« 
dipped (1.25) tinplate, the u: 
has been allowed with some 
This amendment is expected t 
saving of 60%, of tin per base 
M-104, as amended.) 


Horse Mane Hair 


The use of raw horse manc hair has bee 
restricted by WPB exclusively to the man 
facture of mattresses, parachute pads, ag 
saddle packs for the armed forces to supple 
ment the supply of cattle tail hair, whig 
has been insufficient to mect military » 
quirements. (Order M-210, as amended) 


Feathers 
To stimulate additional production, ch 


ing prices have been raised on raw and 
processed waterfowl feathers used in th 


(BW—May22’43,p48). Increases are 10% 
on raw, and 74% on processed, feathers and 


Order L-71 as amended eliminates base. 
period quotas for production of dry cd 
batteries and portable electric lights ope. 
ated by them; it also places production on: 
scheduled basis. . . . Micro-crystalline wa 
and its blends, which are petroleum prod 
ucts, have been placed under allocation con 
trol by WPB Order M-195. . . . Unde 
General Preference Order M-320, no sup 
plier shall deliver zein, alcohol soluble pro 
tein derived from corn, in quantities of more 
than 100 Ib. per month to any person, e 
cept by specific authorization of WPB.... 
Blanket manufacturers may continue to pro 
duce the 90-inch wool blankets required by 
the Army and Navy, instead of the 84-inch 
length specified in Conservation Orde 
M-298. 


Other Price Actions 


Price ceilings for retail groceries in 130 
metropolitan centers have been set fot 


more common varicties, brands, and sizes of 
peas, corn, tomatoes, tomato juices, beans 
(green, wax, or snap), peaches, pears, pine 
apple, and fruit cocktail. In some commut 
itics, ceilings are also set for canned baby 
foods, canned lima beans, beets, spinach, 
carrots, and sauerkraut. . . . Maximum 
tices for rough green No. 1 aircraft poplat 
beikee were rolled back to 90% of thet 
former prices by OPA Regulation 108, 
Amendment 5. . . . By Supplementary 
Order 45, Amendment 1, architecturl 
terra cotta, used as an outside surfacing 
office buildings and homes, has been with 
drawn from price control. 
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Ud by 
They're setting ‘em up for Smiling Billy, tonight! 


SURE and there are those who’d punch the nose of the man 
ho wouldn’t lift one to Billy, tonight — in a dignified fight, 

course. 

For we’ve turned back the timeclock to March 7, 1903, 
hen Smiling Billy had a hand in the destiny of a great 
merican industry. . . . He fought a battle with a giant tur- 
ine, while history hung in the balance. 

He was a shop foreman in one of the early plants of General 
lectric. His company had pioneered research in turbine en- 
ineering, and had staked its reputation on the plans of the 
st commercial steam turbine generator. It was to be a 
fgantic machine, and the Commonwealth Edison Company 
f Chicago had courageously designed their entire new Fiske 
treet generating station around the plans for this unborn 

emoth. ... The date they had set for the official test 

as March 7, 1903. 

By February, the turbine was still months from completion. 

meeting of foremen was called. ‘Who among our general 
oremen is 100 per cent qualified to complete the building of 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


the turbine on time?” they were asked. A single name had 
the vote of every man there. 

The story of Billy’s battle with the turbine is a minor classic 
of one man’s knowledge of machinery, tools and men. Around 
him lay thousands of unfinished parts. Ahead of him lay the 
task of assembling a machine as big as a two-story house and 
as delicate as a lady’s watch —— that could shatter itself to 
pieces from a microscopic error in tolerance. 

He won. On March 7, less than three weeks from taking 
over, Smiling Billy waved a grimy hand, and the first big 
turbine generator began to whine a brand new song of power. 

History is made that way. It’s being made that way today, 
in the biggest battle of all time, because many of the great 
men of industry are men with grease on their hands. 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tool engineers are working 
with those men on hundreds of America’s most important as- 
sembly line jobs — and have been from the very beginning of 
every great industry in America. They were there in the days 
of Smiling Billy, and they’ll be there tomorrow when you call! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 
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MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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Keep This Arm 
On The Job! 


Heat-Fag attacks workers who 
don’t replace the body salt lost 
through sweating. Heat-Fag 
undermines vitality — destroys 
the will to work — makes men 
careless. And, in many cases, it 
is the direct cause of lost man- 
hours, absenteeism and accidents. 


Heat-Fag is the all-out, unseen enemy 
of production. Thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of precious man-hours can be lost 
through this insidious force that sa 
men’s strength — lowers their effi- 
ciency — wears them down before the 
shift is over. Salt sweated from the 
body must be re- 
laced — or Heat- 
‘ag takes its toll. 


In all leading in- 
dustrial plants — 
wherever men 
sweat and do hot 
work—salt tablets 
are a “must”, 


paes™eariod 


@ MEAT FAB 


QUICK 
(Less than 30 seconds) 
How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds with 
a drink of water. 
Case of 9000, 1 
Salt Tablets - - 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case of 9000 . - $3.15 


Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
at all Drinking Fountains 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 

filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - - -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - “33-28 
Order from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. 

Write for tree folder. 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rail Rate Threat 


Government demands for 


‘land-grant freight rates on all 
war goods may nick carriers 


for many millions. 


While doing a whale of a war job at 
a tidy profit, the railroads are involved 
in a collision with a threat to earnings, 
and the jolt is not lessened by the fact 
that they know it is coming. ‘The 
obstacle is the old question of land- 
grant rates and the types of govern- 
ment freight to which they apply. 
eGovernment Audit Delayed—The 
issue has been raised by the Maritime 
Commission which claimed that all ma- 
terials going into construction of mer- 
chant ships since Pearl Harbor are en- 
titled to reduced rates since such mate- 
rials are solely for military purposes. The 
controversy will come to a head when 
the General Accounting Offce gets 
around to checking the freight bills in 
dispute. 

The GAO is swamped with work, 
hence it may be months before a deci- 
sion is reached, but there is little doubt 
as to the outcome if the Maritime Com- 
mission sticks by its guns. In the his- 
tory of the controversy to date, the GAO 
has rather cleverly put the onus of de- 
cision upon the commission itself. In 
response to inquiry made by the com- 
mission’s chairman, Adm. Emory S. 
Land, back in August, 1941, Comptrol- 
ler General Lindsay Warren advised him 
that administrative certification by the 
Maritime Commission that the mate- 
rials are for military purposes would be 
accepted by the GAO, prima facie, as 
correct. 

Thus it would appear that ultimately 

the railroads will have to refund the dif- 
ference between regular rates and land- 
grant rates, a fat figure of a few hundred 
million dollars. The roads, of course, 
can sue for recovery in the U. S. Court 
of Claims. 
e Claims Piling Up—The refund pre- 
sumably would include returns not only 
to the Maritime Commission, but also to 
Lend-Lease and other federal agencies. 
Meanwhile, the roads continue to charge 
the government full rates. It follows 
that the amount claimed by the gov- 
ernment will increase even while the 
auditing office is working its way toward 
the bills. 

However, there is a tax angle that will 
soften the blow considerably—when and 
if it falls. Since the railroads already 
have paid a 45% normal tax and, in 
some cases, excess profit taxes for 1942, 


it is figured that the net ai 

able should be closer to 

than $150,000,000. 

@ All Roads Liable—Amor _ the , 
hardest hit by the refunds 
Union Pacific, Southern |] 
Fe, and Great Northern. ' 
kee and Northern Pacific y 
seriously hurt. Since n 
roads have equalized their rates to ¢ 
pete with land-grant roads for Up 
Sam’s business, they also would be 
fected but to a lesser degre: 

The whole argument (BW-s 
12’42,p65) swings on what constityd 
military material and what does 
Land-grant rate concessions were , 
lowed on government traffic in tety 
for public lands ceded to the road; 
stimulate construction in the carly dy 
The rates are 40% to 50% lower th; 
regular tariffs. The railroads claim ¢ 
the traffic on which the reductions we 
allowed meant a $26,000,000 goven 
ment saving during 1942. 

@ Pressure Was Eased—The ailroai 
sought relief from land-grant rates du 
ing the ’thirties. As government ager 
cies went into public works and eme 
gency projects during the busing 
slump, railways found that a huge pe 
centage of their freight was moving 
the low rates. Congress eased the pres 
sure somewhat by the Transportatic 
Act of 1940. It provided that Undj 
Sam would have to pay full rates wit 
an important exception—the low tarif 
still applied to Army and Navy perso 
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INDIAN TRACKERS 


Red men too have answered Southem 
Pacific’s frantic call for section hands. 
Recently 100 Navajos and Hopis lett 
their reservations when they heard 
about the railroad’s labor shortage and 
signed on to keep the roadbed in 0: 
der. They're working near Yuma, Amz 
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Sees All-Tells All! - | 
° 
The magic eye of the Spectograph, for which this brilliantly M | C H 5 A N 


illuminated arc lights the way, literally seés all and tells all 
about the metals in process of smelting in the various huge 
batteries of furnaces in Michigan Smelting plants. While the 


metal -is still molten in the furnace, control of the elements 

in the alloy is now possible. In the most scientific, fastest 

way, the Spectographic method tells Michigan Smelting AND REFIN | NG 
technicians of every element and in what quantity, it is VISION OF 
present in the sample drawn from the furnace charge, This 

is only one of the many technical controls developed and BOHN ALUMINUM AND 
used here at Michigan Smelting Division—controls that BRASS CORPORATION 
enable the smelting of non-ferrous alloys to rigid specifica- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
tions, and of a high quality that never varies. — 


\ 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR 50 YEARS 
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It took courage — perhaps a driving 
urge toward an undreamed destiny — 
for some prehistoric experimenter to 
handle fire for the first time. The un- 
controlled fury of this lightning-kindled 
terror had raged through his forest 
home times without number; he knew 
fire’s destructive power. But he braved 
that fury — picked up a blazing branch 
and found he could tame the terror, 
could control for his own purposes the 
light and heat ... and later, the 
power . . . born of the flames. 
When we consider the potential de- 
struction hidden in a swiftly turning 
shaft, and when we reflect how easily 
and safely that power is utilized through 
a clutch, we see that we of today have 
simply gone further along a course 
whose direction was determined by just 
such acts as the one pictured here. 


For example: Twin Dise Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears are used with 
power units for standby service to raise 
or lower a bridge floor weighing a 
thousand tons. 


THE TAMING OF A 


Man has progressed as he has learned 
to create and control power to do his 
bidding. We are proud that a small 
part a | that progress has been due to 
our efforts. The Twin Disc Clutch 
Company has been in business more 
than twenty-five years, and that quarter 
century has witnessed marked develop- 
ment in the design and production of 
clutches for every industrial purpose 
because Twin Dise Clutch Company 
has concentrated its activity to this 
specialized field. 

If you are planning machinery to do 
the work of the future, you will do 
well to draw on the wealth of experi- 
ence, and the broad line of standard 
manufacture clutches, available here. 
Now is the time to ask questions. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


TWIN] DISC 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\ 


| next largest contractor. 


nel and freight when traveli: 
tary purposes. In return th 
linquished to the governmen: 
000 acres of land then in di 
After Japan struck, govern: 
cies stretched the meaning oO 
law to include all types of : 
addition to guns, tanks, p 
ammunition. Last vear the 1 
tried to wiggle off the ho 
seeking to make the govern 
the same rate as any other s| 
introduced in the House. Th 
claimed that reductions over | 
had long since paid back th 
value of the land ceded. 
e Two Bills Derailed—The Adininis, 
tion frowned on some of the pr visions 
and the bill was sent back to committ. 


| for revision. Sen. Harry S. Troms, 


later introduced a bill that would apph 


| land-grant reductions only to combs 


material. Both measures died with th 
last Congress. 7] 

Since the Interstate Commerce Coy. 
mission suspended until the end of the 
year the freight rate increases grante; 


| a year ago, agitation f <a repealer of th 


land-grant rate differential is reviving 
Transportation Director Joseph B. Eas 
man went c-: record recently as favoring 
repeal. j 
@ Much of Land Sold—About 130,(00. 
000 acres originally were granted the 
roads. They have received almost $500. 
000,000 in the past 90 years for the 
acreage sold, not counting taxes and 
other expenses. 


Civilian Trucks 


WPB allocates materials 
for 7,350 vehicles to 13 of the 
leading manufacturers; to be 
sold on ODT certificate. 


Thirteen companies began prepa 
tions this week to resume civilian truck 
production after a lapse of more than a 
year. They had allocations from the 
WPB Automotive Branch for 7,35) 
medium and heavy trucks to meet press 
ing transportation needs for long-lis 
tence hauling, logging, and mining op 
erations (BW—May8’43,p32). 

e How Leaders Fared—The biggest share 
of the business was handed to Interne 
tional Harvester Co., allotted 2,000 
standard-type trucks of 27,000 Ib. gross 
vehicle weight and 780 six-wheel units 
of 40,000 Ib. g.v.w. with four driving 
wheels, the so-called six-by-four type. 
Yellow Truck was assigned 1,040 four 
by-two’s in 20,200-Ib. and 27,000-. 
classifications. The Autocar Co. was the 
Autocar was 
given 700 four-by-two units of 27,000 lb. 
weight. 

Other four-by-two producers and theit 

allotments were: Corbitt, 50; Federal, 
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Kokc bat tadecrtivinond Jee 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 
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TRUCK TO BUS 


Faced with conjuring up buses to 
transport workers from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to the Clinton Engineer 
Works, 30 miles away, the Tennessee 
Coach Co. built a new plywood body 


450; Mack, 650; Reo, 210; and White, 
650. The six-by-four allotments in- 
cluded: Federal, 220; Kenworth, 100; 
Peterbilt, 100; Reo, 150; Sterling, 150. 
Four-by-four orders were given to Four 
Wheel Drive for 65 units and to Walter 
for 35. 

e@ More to Come?—Another 150 jobs 
may be awarded to bring the total to an 
even 7,500, figured enough to meet 
third- and fourth-quarter requirements. 
In addition, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has figured the country will 
also need 9,200 civilian trailers, 2,100 
third axles (for six-wheel trucks), 3,000 
city-type integral buses, 7,400 bus bod- 
ies, 75 trolley buses, and 3,000 sedan 
conversions, but details on their manu- 
facture are not yet completed. 

The civilian truck business is a special 
break for dealers of the smaller pro- 
ducers, who had all but given up hope 
of new vehicle sales to aid their chances 
of survival. They are practically cleaned 
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(above) on the chassis of an old cattle 
truck (below). First of the new trailer- 
bus fleet seats 54, but later models, 
equipped with a stand-sit arrange- 
ment, will accommodate about 100. 
The conversion required only 50 Ib. 
of steel. 


out of the heavy trucks which most of 
their manufacturers specialize in. So 
are the dealers of the larger companies, 
but these are likely to have somewhat 
more service business to fall back on 
while their showrooms stand bare. 
@ Into Government Pool—Although the 
new jobs will be delivered mostly to 
dealers (the government’s civilian agen- 
cies will undoubtedly want some), they 
will go into the government pool, from 
which purchases are possible only when 
the retail buyers have ODT certificates 
of necessity. But there will be plenty of 
those, it is expected, for dowrright need 
for the highway heavyweights alone 
drove WPB to scheduling their output. 
As for the companies themselves, little 
problem is imposed in ene, to 
civilian output. Nearly all of them have 
assembly lines intact, modified only 
slightly for military vehicle work. Many 
of the companies have small leftover 
stocks of inventory which can be used, 


thereby cleaning up some of the 
assets. They have already begun 
their other requirements, a > ther 
releases on allotments for ; terials 
which began to come through a!:nost 
once from ODT. 

@ Rolling by Late Summer—Fin 
bly is unlikely to begin on this 
before August. Four month. o 
required to complete truck production 
cycles from planning to final stages, and 
the exigencies of ordering throuzh the 
Controlled Materials Plan may some. 
what extend that period. But by late 
summer the automotive industry will 
see the first civilian goods to come from 
its plants in more than a year. And the 
possibility is mentioned in Detroit that, 
with truck wear-out continuing, more 
such production will ensue. 
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Scramble for Ties 


Economy in maintenance 
exacts toll in timber crisis; now 
rails take what they can get 
and pay top prices. 


Although the railroads have long 
been recognized as the backbone of the 
nation’s transportation system, little at- 
tention has been paid to the crosstie, 
without which it would be impossible 
to keep ’em rolling. 

@ Ore Project Halted—It has taken the 
timber shortage to give recognition to 
the role of the crosstie. Recently the 
War Production Board and Office of 
Defense Transportation halted an ex- 
tensive railroad yard and dock project 
at Escanaba, Mich., which was designed 
to provide an alternative route for the 
shipping of iron ore from the Minne- 
sota ranges in the event the strategic 
Soo locks were put out of commission. 
The reason given for the suspension of 
work, with the docks a few months 
short of completion, was a shortage of 
crossties and other structural timber, 
considered more seriously needed for 
railroad maintenance throughout the 
country. 

‘ During depression years, many rail- 
roads economized by deferring their 
maintenance. Rails and ties now are tak- 
ing a terrible beating, and here and 
there they have been cracking under the 
strain. As was expected, accidents have 
occurred, and in at least some cases, they 
have been attributed to faulty roadbeds. 
© Stiff Prices—As a result, there is a 
scramble for ties, a forest product that 
usually has been a side line in the woods. 
Railroads and timber contractors are 
advertising for ties in the timber regions, 
offering ceiling prices. One Upper 
Michigan lumberman reports prices 
paid for ties now are about double the 
prices offered before the war. For the 
first time in history, the scrub poplar 
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A pen that 


NEVER lies 


HE dial moves unerringly 

and the glass pen draws the 
clean line which records tem- 
perature. Arctic cold of “forty 
below” or heat of a thousand 
degrees are the practical limits 
of American Recording Ther- 
mometers. 


Some are actuated by triple- 
distilled, acid-cleaned mercury 
from which all impurities have 
been eliminated so there is no 
danger of the mercury column 
splitting. Others are actuated 
by gas or vapor pressure under 
positive, accurate control. They 
are made for recording either 
“on the spot” or as far away 
from the source as 200 feet. 


Special dials are available for 
concealing true temperatures, 
from unauthorized persons. 


American Glass, Dial and Re- 
cording thermometers are made 
for every possible industrial use 
to record temperatures from 
minus 60° to plus 1000° F. above 
zero and are supplied graduated 
in Fahrenheit or Centigrade. 

Stocked and sold by leading Dis- 


tributors everywhere. Write to them 
or to us for full information. 


ANIERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Meokers of ‘American’ industrial instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialities. 


MAXWELL 
+ ad 
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is being cut up into ties and selling 
readily. Prices paid Upper Michigan 
producers for No. 1 to No. 5 softwood 
ties range from 60¢ to $1.15 each, and 
for hardwoods, from 80¢ to $1.35. The 
average treated crosstie cost $1.27 in 
1938; untreated, 76¢. 

The earliest railroads were built on 

crossties, on which were superimposed 
rails in a fashion similar to those in use 
today. Previous to this, ties or poles 
were laid across the rough, sandy, or 
swampy roads, in order to facilitate 
wagon progress. 
@ Variety of Woods—White oak, birch, 
maple, cedar, hemlock, fir, and pine 
are the woods generally used. Other 
woods used are eucalyptus, black locust, 
poplar, walnut, cypress, redwood, ash, 
‘and-beech. 

In 1940, the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads said there were approximately 1,- 
172,000,000 crossties in the United 
| States in use on railway tracks. In addi- 
tion, about 28,500 miles of track are 
laid with switch and bridge ties. 
| @ Specifications Set—All ties have to 
meet specifications set up by the com- 
mittee on ties of the American Railway 
Engineering Assn. The standard length 
is § ft. The preferred length is 84 ft. 
| The width is 8 in. and the thickness 6 
| in. There are considerable variations in 
size, however. 

The number of crossties applied by 
railroads in renewals has steadily in- 
| creased in the past five years. Replace- 
ments by the Class I railroads totaled 
41,363,224 in 1938; 45,088,278 in 
1939; 43,620,653 in 1940; 47,224,593 
in 1941; and an estimated 49,000,000 in 
1942. 
| @ Substitutes Sought—There have been 
| many attempts to produce satisfactory 

substitutes for wood ties, and the rail- 
| roads have had a special committee -x 
| perimenting in this field for yeais 
| Thousands of ties of steel, concrete, and 


4 


various combinations have 
Although there are many ; 
stitutes, not one has been 
ciently satisfactory and e 

afford any significant comp 
the wood tie. 

The life of a wood tic 
greatly extended in recent 
chemical treating, and it : 
that 80% of recent replace nents 
been with treated ties. ‘Ihe ay 
life of untreated ties varies a cording 
the species used, climate, traffic con 
tions, and other factors. Some Spe 
will rot in two to four vcars jf 
treated, while others of more dup} 
wood often last ten or twelve yey 
even longer. 
@ May Last 20 Years—Well creoyiy 
ties commonly last 20 years and mm 
and their average life is constanth 
creasing due to improvements in tre 
ing practice, in mechanical protect 
of the ties, and in track maintenay 
A large percentage of the ties ta 
from tracks have lost their serviceabjj 
because of “spike killing.” ‘This mez 
that the spike holes have been « ¢ 
larged either by decay or by mecha 
cal pressure that they no longer hg 
the spikes tightly. 

There are about 23 tie and yo 
treating plants owned and operated | 
railroads in this country. 

One of the largest railroad wood px 
ervation plants in the country is th 
operated by the Chicago & North We 
ern at Escanaba, Mich. It treats aby 
1,500,000 ties annually, in additior 
other timbers. 


NEW AVIATION JOURNALS 


As en intensification of its service 
the aviation industry at a time when y 
and po.‘war information are in criti 
cemand, McGraw-Hill Publishing C 
introducing two new aeronautical publ 


CN ths 
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Unprecedented demand for railroad ties keeps cut timber flowing toward pid 
essing mills (above). But the supply is undependable and prices are high. 
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A total of 865 suppliers and sub-contractors contributed to the 
building of this tank. 407 were small manufacturers, 300 were 
medium-sized manufacturers, and only 158 would be considered 
large manufacturers. Many of Pullman-Standard’s sub-contrac- 
tors have also let sub-contracts. In one instance a medium-sized 
gub-contractor in turn drew on 300 suppliers and sub-contractors. 


echar 

er ho 

HE TANK THAT CAME OUT OF 865 PLANTS 
pre’s @ deadly example of what well-disciplined teamwork can achieve — 

. a" a stirring proof that a sub-contracting relationship 


gh, merciless shuggers—these husky, 
ious devils! Built to take it—outside. 
it to keep everlastingly going— in- 
. We know, for we build them—here 
Pullman-Standard—with the able co- 
ation of 865 suppliers and sub-con- 
‘tors, large and small. 


is smooth teamwork is the result of 
ineering—of patient planning and 
paration. Even though Pullman- 
ndard’s plants could have built prac- 
ully the entire tank, yet was it clear 
t many manufacturers working to- 
her in a huge co-operative effort, util- 
¢ investments duate made, must 
build tanks and other essential 
matériel a great deal faster than 
any one plant alone. 


i ee 
ing highway and byway, city and 
Pullman-Standard sought capa- 


— team-mates for a vast 
e-the-work program; sought plants 
management, men and facilities; 
ht and found them. 


ins worked together, pooled expe- 
te to develop sound metiiods, to per- 
tool desi to synchronize produc- 
m schedules. In many instances 
iman-Standard loaned supervision to 
the job going smoothly. And of every 


lar received by Pullman-Standard for 
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a great fleet of 30-ton tanks, 80% is 
passed along to those suppliers and sub- 
contractors. Pullman-Standard itself— 
for coordination, painstaking engineer- 
ing, exhaustive planning, manufacturing, 
assembly, rigid tests, and for assuming 
full responsibility for the tanks’ unfailing 
performance—retains the remaining 
20%, which in turn is distributed for la- 
bor, overhead, services and Federal taxes. 


Participating in that tank program are 
865 suppliers and sub-contractors, in 206 
cities in 25 states—from a one-man shop 
to a great industry employing 150,000 
workers—operating under 5432 contracts 
from Pullman-Standard. 

. . + 


Today, in addition to TANKS, Pullman- 
Standard has produced huge quantities of 
HOWITZER CARRIAGES, TRENCH MORTARS, 
BOMBS, SHELLS of various calibers and 
sizes, parts for ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
MOUNTS, AIR-CRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 
FREIGHT CARS for the Army, Navy, and 
Railroads, and NAVAL PATROL CRAFT. 


Pullman-Standard is itself a sub-con- 
tractor—chosen to provide great quan- 


The Pullman-Standard 
jants at Butler, Pa. and 
ammond, ind. have both 

been awarded the Army and 

Navy ‘‘E"’ pennant for effi- 

ciency in production. 


can be the basis of truly democratic co-operation 


tities of other war matériel; chosen 
because of particular fitness, long expe- 
rience, ample facilities, and “know-how.” 


Eager to give “all-out” aid to the na- 
tion’s war effort, Pullman-Standard 
opened its doors to all who sought to 
learn from its experience. Many came 
and still come—with the result that 
thousands of ordnance items are pouring 
forth faster in many plants, because alert 
manufacturers recognized methods for 
speeding production and adopted them. 


o * * 


Core and heart of this teamwork is Pull- 
man-Standard’s 84 years of varied and 
fruitful experience. Here, truly, are the 
endless resourcefulness of American indus- 
try and the stirring capacity to improve 
that are so characteristic of Democracy 
inspired to its ultimate best. 


* * * 


We long for peace — for a return to the 
kindly relationships of neighbors, to 
making things for pleasant, bappy living. 
To those joyous tasks we shall bring new 
and better methods learned under the 
driving necessity of war! New comforts 
and conveniences of which we have not 
dreamed! Stirring proof that Democracy 
alone can make a world fit to live in! 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


ULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois. . . Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities © 1943, P. 5. c. M. 00, 
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you'd read, 


When The Journal goes to 
; press it’s mid-afternoon in 
} Portland. In New York it’s 
after six; in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, it’s mid- 
; night or later. This time ad- 
vantage enables T he Journal 
to bring its readers news the 
same day it happens —news 
that only an afternoon news- 
paper on the Pacific Coast 
can publish at this time! 


BRITISH CROWS HF 
Carer ant 
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If JOU lived in Portland 


THE JOURNAL holds a unique 
position as the only afternoon 
newspaper in the Portland Area! 
Thus it can publish world news as 
well as the local news the day it 
happens. In addition The Journal 
gives its readers both nationally 
famous features and favorite local 
writers. It publishes news and fea- 
tures in popular balance. That's 
why The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred* news- 
paper in the Portland Area. Here 
population exceeds 600,000 and 
monthly payrolls top 41 million 
dollars, making the Portland Area 
one of the Pacific Coast’s five out- 
standing markets. 


* The Journal reaches 19,965 more families 
in the Portland Area than any other paper. 


r 
Portland's Afternoon Newspaper 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITTGERALD . . . New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angel i 
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PLACE TO SIT 
To cope with swollen wartime pasy 
ger trafhc, Pennsylvania Railroad j 
converted 31 passenger-baggage p 
into coaches by installing seats in 
package compartment, porthole 
the sliding doors. Used for short. 
travel during peak traffic periods, 
cars provide 1,506 additional seat 


cations this summer. Aviation Ney 
weekly to be geared to interpreta 
analysis, will appear Aug. 2. Air Ty 
port, a monthly designed to fill the s 
cialized needs of the air transportat 
industry, will make its bow in 
tember. 

Robert H. Wood, well-known 
tion editorial executive, will be editor 
the weekly with headquarters in \\ 
ington. Editor of the transportat 
magazine will be Fowler W. Bar 
leng intimately associated with the 
velopment of air carriers; his edite 
offices will be in New York. 

Initial circulations of both magazif 
will be 10,000 copies, by subscript 
only—$5 charter subscription for 
weekly, $4 for the monthly. James 
McGraw, Jr., president of the publ 
ing company, said the new magazi 
will supplement Aviation, a McGr 
Hill monthly recognized as the auth 
tative journal of aeronautics. Aviati 
established in 1916 and the oldest in 
field, will continue to serve the 1 
who design, engineer, produce, m 
chandise, operate, and maintain air 


| here and abroad. 


HIGHWAY BARS LOWERED. 
New Hampshire has moved towat y 


truce in the modern war between ! der 


| states—the tax war. This month, G Ar 


| Robert O. Blood signed the state's 0 


| motor vehicle regional reciprocity jj use 
All trucks from New England and ¢ Ni 
ern seaboard states granting recipr m 
| treatment may new travel New Han pr 
shire roads without payment of ad op 
tional taxes; by the same token, tt mi 
and buses from New Hampshire will, 
course, have free access to the highw In 


of states affording reciprocal privileg 
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Synthetic Rubber ’’Wallpaper’’ 
FOR UNCLE SAM'S UNDERGROUND OIL TREASURIES 


vo can’t store light oils and gaso- 
line in concrete tanks,” said prece- 
dent. “Oh, yes, you can,” said the Navy. 
And they did. 

Today, whole tank farms are now in 
use— underground and camouflaged. 
Now tremendous vaults holding as 
much as 100,000 gallons are storing 
ptecious fueis...all through the devel- 
opment of an oilproof “wallpaper” 
made of Thiokol* synthetic rubber. 

You see, concrete is highly alkaline. 
In contact with aviation gasoline, these 
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alkalies cut the fuel’s all-important oc- 
tane rating. Too, concrete is porous— 
allows precious fuel to escape. 
Working closely with the Navy, the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany perfected a thin sheet of Thiokol 
synthetic rubber. This is welded to the 
walk and floors of the tanks with a 
special synthetic rubber cement. Every 
square inch is covered. The fuel never 
touches concrete. The octane rating 
stays up and the fuel stays in. 
Valuable information on hundreds 


of interesting applications of Thiokol 
synthetic rubber is available to any 
American manufacturer doing war work. 
Ask us for it. 

Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


*Thioko!l Corporation, Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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° ticle size the greater the surface ap. 
Saving the Black In compounding rubber, the tric; 
mixing in carbon black is to us 4 

Rubber companies urged grade and the amount that give rybjd 

the properties called for in a partic, 


to conserve scarce furnace black application. Tire treads, for ‘cum 


in synthetics by using channel may use a different grade and percep, 
ait age of carbon black than the 44 
100% automatic. black and whiting. carcass. ; 
No pumps, valves, or auxiliary e Figured in Acreage—Furnace blag 
anita nandidd ts, enn Gem. Rubber companies, deep in research seem to give higher efficiency but poore 
to adapt their compounding tech- wearing qualities than channel by 
Models available so that readings | niques to the new synthetics, are under ‘The finest particle size furnace blac, 
can be taken remotely from or | pressure from War Production Board according to one technician, figure | 
directly at the tank. : technicians to use more channel black acres of surface area per pi ind: t 
Accuracy unaffected by specific | amd finely ground whiting, wherever coarsest, about 34 acres per poung 
gravity of tank liquid. possible, because of the expected short- Channel black averages about ten acy 
age of the softer and flufher furnace per pound. 
5 Approved for | blacks. The need for additional carbon bh 
gauging hazard- | e Extender and Strengthener—Commer- capacity was anticipated several moni 
ous liquids by | cial carbon black, in general, is made ago (BW—Dec.26’42,p48). It is bei 
Underwriters’ Lab- | from natural gas, whereas lamp black, met by a combination of new plas 
oratories and simi- | principally used as a pigment, is pro- and new techniques. Columbian Cy 
lar groups. duced from various oils. Carbon black bon Co. and the Godfrey L. Cabot ( 
Write for is used both to extend and to strengthen have new furnace black plants adjoin 
cumpinte Catal synthetic rubber. ing the Texas and Louisiana gas field 
Carbon blacks used in synthetic rub- and at least three or four other ney 
-_ 4 QAUIDOMETER CORP ber compounding include channel plants are already under construction j 
————— black, the product of incomplete com- that area. 

MAN A A! ' bustion of natural gas against a rela-~ @ Many Answers—Always highly com 
tively cool iron channel, from which petitive despite coordination of sm 
the deposit is scraped; furnace black, — thetic research through experts assigne 
made in a furnace as part of the gas to Rubber Director William Jeffers’ of 
BUSINESS NEED NOT burns and decomposes the remainder; fice, the rubber industry has found 
and thermal black, product of high tem- many answers to similar compoundin 
“ELY BLIND” perature decomposition of gas in the _ problems. 
presence of a surface reactor or catalyst. Synthetic rubber can be extended : 
@ Particle Size Counts—The principal much as 40% to 50% by addition o 
difference in various grades of carbon carbon black, a time-honored extende 
black is in particle size, which governs and strengthener of natural rubber 
the amount of surface per pound and, Whiting, finely ground and mixed wit! 
therefore, the properties it imparts to carbon black, also can be used as aq 
synthetic rubber. (The finer the par- extender, although some research me 


CARBON BLACK PRODUCTION 


For fifteen years Texas has accounted for the lion's share 
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Case history of 


a veteran length 
of Bus Duct 


In the middle '30’s this section of Bus Duct 
was on a peacetime job — feeding power to 
big punch presses. 


Then Pearl Harbor plunged the plant into 
war work. Down came the Bus Duct—trans- 
ferred to a line of milling machines in 
another department. 


A few months later the whole production 
SH 2 #: . set-up was revised again. Presto! — this 
signe | : | i 1 veteran section moved to a new assignment. 
ots a , ae Only a wrench and a screwdriver were 
indin kas a a mie: needed to make these changes. No parts 
os were bent or cut. Nothing was sacrificed. 
On top of the time and maintenance cost 
it saves —on top of its greater all-around 
adaptability—modern Bus Duct has this big 
advantage over old-fashioned distribution 
systems: 
It is 100% salvable! 


Today, this veteran Bus Duct section is as 
good as ever—ready to serve the production 
needs of war or peace for many years to 
come. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Send for descriptive 
Bulletin No. 427 
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MANUFACTURERS OF Vacu-Break Safety Switches, 
SaffoFuse Panelbcards, Circuit Master Breakers, Switch- 
boards, Bus Duct Systems—FOR LIGHT AND POWER. 
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claim it is not satisfactory when used 
in synthetic compounds for tire rubber. 
If tensile strength and elongation are 
the only considerations, whiting is all 
right, but in other properties, whiting is 
held unsatisfactory in tires. Its useful- 
ness may be confined, as far as synthetic 
rubber is concerned, to the production 
of compounds for mechanical rubber 
goods. 
@ Combinations Used—One company 
is reported satisfied with a comparatively 
low percentage of channel black for 
tire compounds. There are combina- 
tions of channel and furnace black, and 
of furnace black and a catalytic process 
carbon. Most synthetic rubbers are im- 
proved by the addition of from 10% to 
40% carbon black, but Neoprene, an 
individualist among synthetics, has been 
found stronger without “loading.” 
This year carbon black producers look 
for a sharp upturn in their industry’s 
production curve. Last year’s produc- 
tion, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
was 574,006,000 Ib. Stocks held at the 
end of last year were placed at 242,- 
755,000 Ib., the largest amount on hand 
in ten years, 
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Alloys by Byers 

Old wrought iron producer 
adds electric-furnace capacity 
in plant built in 1930; output 
of 100,000 tons planned. 


The A. M. Byers Co. of Pittsburgh, 
which dominates the wrought iron divi- 
sion of ferrous metal production in this 
country, and which has built its business, 
since 1864, on its “genuine wrought 
iron,” has plunged deeply into the pro- 
duction of alloy steels. 

e Plant Built in 1930—Although Byers’ 
employees were aware that their big 
plant at Economy, Pa. (which had not 
been utilized to full capacity since its 
construction in 1930) had been par- 
tially converted to alloy steel production 
nearly two years ago, an official an- 
nouncement was not made until a series 


-of articles by company executives ap- 


peared in the Byers News Letter. 
L. F. Rains, president, and J. Frederic 
Byers, chairman and son of the founder, 


PACIFIC THUNDER 


Twelve-cylinder engines (left) are the 
thundering heartbeat of the husky 
little PT boats. The supercharged, 
aircraft-type marine engines are mass 


produced by Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, where test-room exhaust 
stacks (below) constantly belch smoke 
and fumes. Before shipment to boat- 
yards, the power plants are operated 
for eight hours, torn down, the 10,000 
precision parts washed and inspected 
—then reassembled. 


thus confirmed their decision | 
second move outside their spec: 
first, made in the last depres 
production of steel pipe from | 
stock. 

@ Result of a Trend—The tren 
electric-furnace alloy steels (la 
production was 480% above | 
noted in studies on which B 
cision to produce alloys was ba 
company aimed principally at 
tion of types that would not compe 
directly with wrought iron. 

By midsummer of 1941, By 
electric furnace, of 35,000 tons 
capacity, had been installed. Al 
time, installation of a rotary sla 
nace released one openhearth for al 
production. ‘The war has brough 
riety of production experience. 
carbon and alloy tool steels, for ex imple, 
have been produced in response to goy. 
ernment directives. When a second fur. 
nace, now being installed, is in open. 
tion, the company will have about 
100,000 tons electric-steel capacity. 

@ Power is Saved—Production flow js 
laid out so that alloy steel is run through 

; a 5 
the blooming mill between heats of 
wrought iron. Scrap to feed the clectric 
furnaces is brought in from nearby mills 
of Carnegie-Illinois; cupolas are used to 
bring the metal up to alloying heat, say. 
ing furnace time that ordinarily is con- 
sumed in melting. 


Catalytic Coup 


Wide postwar applications 
anticipated for fluid catalyst, 
adaptable to all reactions that 
involve temperature control. 


make 
ty. T he 


The oil industry is taking a good look 

at the postwar prospects for the fluid 
catalyst process. That discoveries have 
been made which indicate its usefulness 
outside the petroleum field is indicated 
by the statement of E.V. Murphree of 
Standard Oil Development Co. that it 
may be applied to “all types of reactions 
involving temperature control of gases, 
vapors, or solids.” 
@ Various Processes—Standard’s fluid cat- 
alyst cracking process for making avia- 
tion gasoline components and other pe- 
troleum refinery products is one of three 
widely used types. Others are the Houdry 
and the Thermofor processes. ‘The 
Houdry process forces oil vapor through 
a fixed catalyst bed. Both Thermofor and 
fluid catalyst types circulate the catalysts 
through the reacting equipment. 

The fluid catalyst, technically speak- 
ing, is a solid rather than a liquid, but it 
is used as a powder, Murphree explains, 
“and is handled in such a way that it is 
maintained in a freely flowing or fluid 
condition at all times.” It can be made 
to flow like water, without the use of 
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Off to war...in glass underwear 


Your refrigerator probably wears it . . . 
and so does your kitchen range. It cuts 
down fuel costs in housing units, con- 
serves electricity in storage batteries. 


Now America’s merchant vessels, 
going down the ways at a fabulous 
rate every day, are insulated with this 
same fleecy substance . . . glass fiber. 
Woolly-looking “underwear” that 
never saw a sheep! 

Spun into hair-thin filaments, glass 
fiber bears little resemblance to its 
window-pane relatives. Light as down, 


fire-proof, it holds either heat or cold, 
has saved the Navy many tons of 
critical metals in the construction of 
bulkheads, boiler rooms and magazines. 


Glass has adopted many guises to 
meet the needs of the nation. It can 
be bent, machined, made bullet-proof, 
even woven into fabric. Whatever its 
form, it requires tremendous quan- 
tities of soda ash . . . an essential in- 
gredient of the molten mixture. As a 
source of this raw material, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation is exerting 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Alkalies * Chlorine + Calcium Cerbonate 


Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry, ond Institutions ~- 


every effort to keep supplies flowing. 

New uses of glass, learned in war, 
will serve the world well in peace. 
And Wyandotte looks forward to being 
part of its exciting future. 


PSSST He. oS —_— 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 
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yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Calcium Chioride + Dry ice °* Speciolized 


Wyandotte Cleanser for tiome Use 
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CHICAGO -« City National Bank Bldg. + 208 S. La Salle Street 
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WHY INCENTIVES? 


Labor wants incentives to make more money. 

Management wants incentives to increase pro- 
duction. 

Incentives will not take the place of good manage- 
ment. That would be getting the cart before the 
horse, for “labor is just as efficient as management 
plans for it and provides the tools with which to 
work,” 

Therefore, before initiating an incentive program 
management must assume certain responsibilities 
in order that the results required of incentives will 
be forthcoming. Some of these are: good material 
control, good production control, good tool control. 

Then and only then, can manufacturing opera- 
tions be analyzed to determine the most suitable 
type of incentive and the most desirable method of 
putting it into effect. 

A lack of experience in (1) determining the most 
practical incentives and (2) in installing them, has 
been the cause of many unsuccessful installations 
and caused the loss of benefits which might other- 
wise have been obtained. 

Having served many clients in handling problems 
such as these, Trundle Engineers are in a position 
to be helpful from both the management and labor 
point of view. 


,7t President 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 
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|It is a standing joke among glas 
| makers that apple pie is casier j 
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GLASS WITHOUT SAND 


make without apples than glass with 
out sand. Yet Dr. E. D. Tilhe 
(seated) and H.-R. Moulton of th 
American Optical Co. have invented 
a new sandless optical glass made « 
boric acid, zinc oxide, and other mor 
or less familiar chemicals, Still in th¢ 
laboratory stage, it has high light 
bending power and low color di 
persion, hence promises _ superic 
lenses for cameras, spectacles, and 
scientific instruments. 


moving parts, by the gas lift principle 
Pressure is built up in-a standpipe “cov 
taining catalyst of high density whic 
provides a gravity fluid head against 3 
leg of catalyst of lower density.” 
@ Catalyst Is Reused—The amount ¢/ 
pressure can be increased by the simple 
expedient of building a higher stan¢ 
pipe. Spent catalyst, which picks 
some petroleum coke in the process, i 
purified in a cyclone separator. 
This principle of handling solids a 
fluid condition, Murphree explains, ca 
be used for exact temperature contr 
whether a catalyst is needed or not. If 
no catalyst is needed, an inert powder 
can be circulated, and it will have the 
effect of maintaining an even tempet 
ture in the reacting chamber. The pow 
der remains in a turbulent condition, 
like boiling water, and thus gives the 
mixture in the vessel heat capacity. Hes 
can be removed or added by circulating 
the catalyst through heat exchangers. 
@ Possible Applications—In petroleum 
refining, Murphree visualized applic 
tions in oxidizing aromatic compounding { 
particularly in production of phthalif a) 
anhydride (useful in high-quality los, 
quers) from naphthalene. Other poss-fiigg ; 
ble uses include applications “in met}fiiuty, 
lurgical processes for reduction of O°Hncly 
and other operations.” mine 
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uard the Wood 


Buffalo firm sees long 
sizon of postwar possibilities 
osmotic process of preserving 
stion’s timber. 


Vast potentialities in postwar busi- 
xs loom for a Buffalo industry born 
ough Adolf Hitler’s edict curbing the 
moval of profits by American firms in 
rman. 

Needed Substitute—Because of a lack 
creosote in the World War for pres- 
tion of Germany’s long-forested tim- | 
supply, German chemists began | 
tk on a substitute. They soon dis- | 
nvered a new chemical which could be 

nrced into wood in a process similar to 

cosoting. Then an accident occurred. 

chemist dropped some of the solution 

na piece of wet wood. The resulting 

tion of osmosis, similar to salting down 

eat, soon resulted in a cheaper and 

uicker method of treating wood. 

Soon after Hitler’s rise to power and 

e growth of nationalistic fervor at- 

ndant to building up the Nazi war ma- 

hine,. American low could not ship 

heir profits out. of Germany: F. W.. 
Voolworth “& Co. looked around for 

omething to buy with its excess funds 

here and purchased the exclusive rights 

0 Osmosalts everywhere outside of Ger- 

any. 

Advantages Claimed—W oolworth sold 

he rights to the product to the Osmose 

Vood Preserving Co. of Buffalo. 

The advantages claimed for Osmosalt 


ciple, 
“COM 
which 
inst 4 


(1) It is nonflammable and can be 
sed in mine timbers or anywhere else it 
s likely to come in contact with fire. 
(2) It does not require perfectly dry 
‘ood or expensive machinery; Osmosalt 
an be applied to native wood on the 
pot, immersing wood -in .a tank filled 
vith equal parts of water and Osmosalt. 
Mixed with Coal Tar—First shipments 
vent out in small containers of Osmo- 
lt and water, but this was too costly. 
hen someone hit on the idea of mixing 
Dsmosalt with refined coal tar, produc- 
g Osmoplastic. 

This itunes can be applied with a 
brush from the container and is widely 
sed in daubing the ground-line section 
f telegraph poles. It was this substance 
hat was used in treating all the poles 
pnd vital parts of wooden bridges on the 
Alcan highway. Army engincers asked 
Bell Laboratories to recommend a wood 
preservative that could be used speedily, 
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pi ged the Osmose product was picked. 
hal Although the sales of Osmosalt and 
la Usmoplastic in 1941 were only $250,- 
DOSS (rising from $12,500 in 1935), the | 
etal future looks bright. The postwar market 
“MEncludes such items as road guard-posts, 
ine timbers, and fence posts. 
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Electrical failure 
somewhere in your plant may be 
more serious than you think... 


WARTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are not 
being abused ...to detect electrical 
weaknesses that can be corrected. 


If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself, but more im- 
portant, you help the war effort. This 
manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment... uncoy- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them...with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


43228B 


“Tomorrow may be too late...do it today!” 


ANACONDA'S 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 
Cc 


Individual 


Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 


guarding production. 
3B 


! 

1 

i 

" 

; Please send copy of the Anaconda P 
: 0 
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TO MEET INCREASING WAR AND POST-WAR REQUIREMENTS 


McGraw-Hill announces an intensification 
of its services to the Aviation Industry 


x * * 


PURRED BY the necessities of war, the aviation 
S industry has telescoped 25 years of normal 
progress and development into a short 25 months. 


More than the most effective of military weap- 
ons, more than a new method of public and private 
transportation, aviation is a force that is reshaping 
our way of life. The swift and continuing expan- 
sion of aviation has created far broader needs 
for that basic ingredient of industry progress — 
information. 


@an urgent and immediate need exists today for 
a timely and authoritative presentation and 
analysis of aviation news — with its background 
and its meaning. The news of aviation and the 
significance of that news are essential elements 
in the sound planning and development of our 
aviation future. 


@There is an equally urgent need for a publica- 
tion devoted wholly and exclusively to the in- 
terests and development of our air transport 
industry. Air transport has joined the railroad 
and shipping industries as one of the great public 
carriers of passengers, freight, mail and express. 
There is a clear recognition among the thinking 


men of air transport of the need for a nations 
voice to aid and guide all who are concerned 
with the progress of this all-important method 
of transportation. 


To meet these increasing, clearly defined wa 
and post-war requirements, the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company announces publication 
August 2, 1943 of AVIATION NEWS (weekly) 
and of AIR TRANSPORT (monthly) begir- 
ning in September. Thus we will offer 


A COMPLETE INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


AVIATION — The oldest American aeronautical mag 
azine, recognized as the authoritative journal 0 
aeronautics, will continue to serve the men who de: 
sign, engineer, produce, merchandise, operate and 
maintain America’s air supremacy. 


AVIATION NEWS —A high-speed weekly magazine 
of aviation news reporting, interpretation and signif 
cance, for all who are concerned with aeronautical 
advancement. First issue August 2, 1943. 


AIR TRANSPORT — A monthly magazine wholly 4 
voted to the progress, interests and problems of thé 
air carrier. Strictly a transportation magazine. Firs 
issue, September, 1943. 
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Economies in paper usage which we have put into effect make 
it possible for us to render these additional services with- 
in our reduced paper quotas as established by the W.P.B. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


THE McGRAW HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


AIR TRANSPORT * AVIATION * AVIATION NEWS * AMERICAN MACHINIST *BUS TRANSPORTATION * BUSINESS WEEK * CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING * COAL AGE * CONSTRUCTION METHODS * ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING * ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING * ELECTRICAL WEST * ELECTRICAL 
WORLD * ELECTRONICS * ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL ®*E, & M. J. METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS * ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD * FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE * FOOD INDUSTRIES * MILL SUPPLIES * POWER * PRODUCT ENGINEERING * TEXTILE WORLD * WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 
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1_BULLETIN No. 421 
ASSEMBLING AND RUNNING-IN 
ENGINES AND MACHINERY 
Lists 10 advantages of adding 
dag colloidal graphite to liquid 
lubricants for these operations 
and tells why with photographs, 
charts, and simple, non-technical 

text. 


3—BULLETIN No. 423 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
LUBRICATION 
How dag colloidal graphite takes 
over when the going gets too hot 
for conventional liquid lubricants. 
Gives examples in forging, oven 
conveyors, kiln cars, boitle and 
die casting machines, etc. 


5—BULLETIN No. 430 


up production. 


These 5 free booklets on dag colloidal graphite 


can help you in-more ways than one. Each covers 
- a different use or group of uses for dag products in 
industry. Ifyou haven't used dag colloidal graphite or don't know 
all these uses meet Mr. dag today by writing for one or. more of 
the booklets. Just clip the coupon.” o£ ? ae 


-~- - . ae 


GENERAL BOOKLET—The story of dag colloidal graphite. 
12 pages fully illustrated. Gives the how and why of col- 
loidalization, explains the various liquid carriers and sug- 
gests dozens of places where dag dispersions can speed 


2—BULLETIN No. 422 
PARTING COMPOUNDS 


Tells how dag dispersions pre- 
vent objectionable freezing, rust- 
ing or sticking together of metals 
and other materials. Cites use on 
screw threads, lamp bulbs, avia- 
tion and diving equipment; also 
in glass, rubber and foundry 
industries. 


4—BULLETIN No. 431 
“dag” COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
FOR IMPREGNATION AND 
SURFACE COATING 
of textiles, asbestos, felt, abra- 
sives, porous metals, paper, 
wood, etc. to impart lubrication 
properties, electrical conductivity, 
opacity, color, or other desirable 
qualities. 


ACHESON 


COLLOIDS 


CORPORATION 


Our Present Oil Supplier Is 
Department M 
Port Huron, Mich. abeicene coctee rang Soueiael Senne pvstiehth 


Please send me free copies of the bulletins checked below: 


No.421(1] NAME 
No.4220 COMPANY 
No. 4230 _ POSITION 
No.4300) ADDRESS 
No.431 0 CITY & STATE 
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| Electronic Tool Brazin 


NEW PRODUC] 


| the box type, as illustrated, or of ¢ 


New Electronic Brazing Equip, 
developed jointly by Carbo oy Cy | 
troit, and General Electric Co. «, 
nectady, N. Y., promises to exp 
and improve the brazing of carbide, 
to machine tool bits used throysh 
industry. Time required 
minutes to seconds. 

Basic unit is a new GC] 
quency (500,000 cycles) electro 


oscillator which heats tip, tool, and} 
ing material simultaneously by ind 
tion through a coil. The latter can | 


shapes and sizes as required. 

For a given brazing job, the same 
settings with the same coil “will als 
produce exactly the same amount 
distribution of heat, insuring o 
tency of brazing results.” All the q 
ator has to do is apply flux and bral 
material, put the tip into place on 
tool, set the control dials to a4 
established current and time, and 9 
a button. The equipment does « 
thing but the final operation of ° 


ing” the tip firmly while the bn 
material is still hot and in a li 
condition. 


Synthetic Rubber Additives 


Improved flexibility at low temp 
tures is promised for several synti 
rubbers by additions during proce 
of “TP-90,” a new plasticizer in } 
form which has been formulate 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J 
reported to work “equally well 4 
Thiokol, Buna, and other oil-tes 
synthetic rubbers.” 

A second plasticizer, “Ga lex, 
comes from the stepped-up researc! 
production activities of the comp 
It is a stabilized natural resin m 
form, said to impart “many excep? 
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opertic’, particularly greatly improved 
stance to flex-cracking,” and to be 
articularly compatible with Buna-S,” 
fe synthetic rubber scheduled by the 
ernment for tires. 


bage Block Box 


Until very recently, the Savage Tool 
», 123 14th Ave., S., Minneapolis, 


0. Sd 


BLUEPRINTS OF VICTORY 


now flow from Boards which 
conceived America’s Industrial Leadership 


eked its Doall Precision Gage Blocks 
a broad, flat, wooden case like that 
ed by almost every other gage block 
ynufacturer. Now it is shaking loose 
om tradition and packing them in a 
w and considerably more compact 
oll Box from which they can be 
tracted and replaced with greater 
e, speed, and precision. 


artime Copyholder 
and b 
y ind 
can b 

of 0 


Designed to be placed behind a type- 
iter, with its lever at the typist’s right 
pnd, the new Wells All-Wood Copy- 
plder has all the capabilities of a metal 
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ppyholder yet has practically no critical 
aterials in its construction. A touch 
the lever brings instantly to eye level 
line of material to be copied; succes- 
¢ touches bring successive lines into 
w. The device is manufactured in 
ut widths—15, 18, 23, and 28 in.— 
' Wells Office Furniture Co., 410 
el Wells St., Chicago. 


«. $ixplosion-Proof Fluorescence 


ompfmg New Explosion-Proof Fluorescent 
in @™eehting Fixtures, manufactured by 
ceptif™mppleton Electric Co., 1734 Welling- 
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To design engineers, accustomed to overcoming 
mechanical obstacles in their stride, the Axis was 
just another problem for them to lick. 

So they reached into their bag of tricks... the 
old American “know-how”,..and came up with 
a thousand nightmares for the Axis dream. 


And in designing these mighty weapons they 
naturally called on one of their chief stocks in 
trade—dependable Hyatt Roller Bearings, to help 
them in the job. 


For that reason, you'll find Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings built into the tools of fighting as well as 
farming, into tanks as well as trucks, into ships 
as well as machine shops, into warplanes as well 
as war workers’ cars...carrying on their uninter- 
rupted fight against friction and wear, making 
possible better design and, of course, the better 
performance which goes with it. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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— SPLIT-SECOND SAFETY CONTROL 


_ wt AYYMJCML 


Handling certain chemicals, synthetic 
resins and other inflammables safely, 
presented a problem to Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., of Detroit—until they 
installed their AMPLICALL Sound System. Now, at the first 
hint of danger . . . in split-second time . . 
word to their specially trained fire fighting men, who rush to the 
scene. Safety Control, however, is only one feature. AMPLICALL's 
Intercommunication and Paging is helping Reichhold and 


mit" 


many other war plants effect 
man-hours by getting things done 


Rauland Industrial 
Sound Unit 


The heart of the AMPLICALL 
Industrial Sound System, 
combining all the lates? 
electronic engineering fea- 
tures that provide imstanta- 
meous communication and 
sofety control for war plants. 
Musicol programs also 
contribute their share toward 
increasing production. 


Raulaod employees ute seill 


The Ravland CérpuioHoaith 1°) 
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. AMPLICALL flashes 


surprisingly big savings in 
faster. Let us show you how. 


AMPLICALL instant Intercommunication 
is solving today’s efficiency problems for 
thousands of war plants. Capacities from 
2 to more than 100 stations. Installed for 
interdepartment or interbuilding service. 


| quer departments to hospit 


ton Ave., Chicago, have bx 
by Underwriters’ Laboratori 
Groups C and D, and Cla 
F and G, installation. The, 
for two 48-in., 40-watt, ‘I 
which are completely inclo 
tected by Pyrex flame-re 
tubes. 

Installation possibilities 
mut from gunpowder mill 
ies, chemical plants, and 


rooms, grain elevators, and 
or less hazardous locations. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only § 
their interest to certain designated by 
ness fields, but also for their poss 
import in the postwar planning of my 
or less allied fields and busines 
general, are the following: 

@ Fisheries—An Electronic Submy 
Detector, or echo sounder, is being 
to the civilian job of locatin 
schools of fish by British Colum 
Packers, Ltd., Campbell Ave., V; 
couver, B. C. It is hoped that soy 
emitted under water by the instrung 
will echo back from such a schod¥ 
the fishing fleet’s flagship, reveal 
the precise location on a chart. 
© Building—Guests at the new H 
Statler, Washington, report that 4 
cutcheon plates without screws” 
bellish the door knobs and locks of 
guest rooms. Such plates are : 
products of Lockwood Hardware 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
@ Piano Building—The new We 
Plastic Plywood Plate Piano cont 
less than 37 Ib. of metal instead of | 
Ib. required by orthodox pianos of « 
lar spinet size and type. The build 
Weaver Piano Co., York, Pa., claim 
construction “stronger than the me 
structure which it replaces” and at 
that is “clearer, richer, more vibrant, 2 
more musical.” 
© Retailing—American Viscose Cu 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, annow 
that new Spun Rayon Handkerchiels 
men and women have been “Cr 
tested” and approved for te 
strength, shrinkage resistance, laund 
ability, and absorbency. 

@ Aviation—Brakes. on airplanes 
tested quickly and accurately by 
Bennett-Feragen Aircraft Brake Tes 
new product of the Safety Equipm 
Co., South Bend, Ind.  Revoh 
rollers turn a plane’s wheels aga 
normal running friction. When 
brakes are applied, the force requ! 
to turn each wheel is registered on 4 
e@ Metal-Working—E arly in the 3 
Army Ordnance announced devel 
ment of glass precision gages (BW-} 
9°43,p64). Now the oe Ga 
Grinding Co., Ferndale, Mich., 
nouncing Glass Plug Gages in 45 


g 10% tae rong Bonds 


range of 2 in. to 23 in. in diameter. 
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ing egg accompaniment to your Sunday evening radio symphony concert will be 
g when Frequency Modulation is in general use. Even today in some parts of the 
ty FM broadcasts are being made daily. People who are fortunate enough to be 
hese stations and who possess FM receivers find new enjoyment in the programs 
tir choice. Static noises and the usual oil burners, dial telephones and elevator mo- 
¢ eliminated. And most important of all, the music itself is as near perfection as 
husicians can make it. Each note comes to you sharp and distinct. The violin is 
each shade of tone with full scale of chromatics is reproduced with startling realism. 
quency modulation is one of the greatest contributions to radio in the past decade. 
vacuum tubes have played a vital role in FM 
its very beginning. Just one more proof that 
tubes are first in the most important new de- 
ments in electronics... first choice among the 
Ng electronic engineers throughout the world. 


Follow the leaders to 


holy EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
of war Export Agents: Frazar & Hansen, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


WHAT IS FM? Radio 


transmitters which vary the in- 
tensity (voltage) are called am 
plitude modulated and those 
which vary the frequency are 
called frequency modulated 
The differences of these two 
systems can be understood 
easily by visualizing a beam of 
light. A signal can be created by 
varying the light intensity (am- 
plitude modulation) or by 
changing the color of the light 
beam (frequency modulation) 
Static and man made 
disturbances are am- 
plicude modulation 
signals and their 
presence in the at- 
mosphere interferes 
with AM broadcasts 
These noises do not 
essentially vary in 
frequency, hence 
they have no effect 
on FM transmission 
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Pre-Peace Moves up to Stalin 


Present food conference won't accomplish anything 
specific, but all events are leading up to meeting of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and U.S.S.R. premier; trade will be big topic. 


Look for a series of pre-peace agree- 
ments with Moscow during the next 
three months. Both London and Wash- 
ington are already up to their ears in 
the negotiations, and Chungking will be 
directly represented when the pacts are 
signed. 

Each move is being planned with the 
utmost care. 

@ Stalin Gets His Answer—The Casa- 
blanca confab last January listened to a 
demand from Moscow for speedier ac- 
tion in Europe, more food supplies, and 
a clearer plan of action in the Pacific. 


The spectacular Axis collapse in ‘Tum- 
sia, the terrific aerial blasting of Hitler 
Germany, and the mountain of food and 
equipment now piled up on the Iran- 
Soviet border waiting for the Russians 
to pick it up—these are the answers to 
Stalin. 

Former Ambassador Davies’ visit to 
Moscow is a part of the buildup for the 
next major move—the Stalin-Churchill- 
Roosevelt conference. Davies will return 
to Washington with Stalin’s approval 
of the agenda for that meeting (possibly 
with important additions), but Ambassa- 


dor Litvinoff will remain 
participate in the conferen 
@ The Comintem’s Fate—| 
the Comintern is the nex 
dramatic—step in the build 
less significant than appear 
face. 

Russia has been much t 
other things during the la 
to provide the aggressive lea 
the founders of the Bolshe 
tended when they drew up 
to make Moscow the labo 
the world and created the 
to carry out their plans. 

Dissolution of the Comintem }, 
week simply a a formal end to 
organization that had lost :most of 
power. Stalin is apparently ready y 
to gamble on spreading Russia’s jg§ 
ence, at least in the immediate fyty 
on the basis of its new wartime pres 
and what it may be able to accomp) 
in the years after the war by giving ki 
sians something that will be the q 
of labor in other nations. 

@ Benes Plays a Part—Whatever the ng 
public move in this buildup—and ng 
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DISTORTION MAP OF WORLD POPULATION 


DISTRIBUTION 


WORLD LAND AREA 
PORAATION BY _CONTIENTS 


BY POPULACE 


People who think of the world in 
terms of populations rather than land 
masses draw funny maps—with a pur- 
pose. The significance of the loom- 
ing mass of Asia’s population, with 
its newly awakened ambitions and de- 
sires, is not lost on entrepreneurs, 
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manufacturers, and merchants, who 
also think of market possibilities in- 
herent in such masses, once living 
standards start the upward climb 
which should follow this war. Con- 
ceived and drawn at the National 
Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Denver (Harry H. Field, 
director), the map is one of a series 


viewing world areas in populati 
perspective. The center, a nonpi 
organization which is backed by # 
Marshall Field Foundation, samp 
public opinion, tests the accuracy 
various polling techniques, and 4 
conducted some 50 polls for the ¢ 
fice of War Information and ott 
government agencies. 
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In Army-Navy camps and war plants 
these economical Thermador Fan- 
Type Electric Heaters are providing 
comfort and convenience. 

With a flip of a switch, these 
double-purpose units heat in winter, 
circulate cooling air in summer. 
Flameless, fumeless Thermador 
Heaters are only available on pri- 
ority orders in portable or built-in 
types for use on 115-volt A.C. serv- 
ice, 1650 watts capacity, or 230-volt 
A.C. in capacities up to 5000 watts. 

When victory is won, you'll enjoy 
a Thermador in your home to heat 
cool corners, to cook warm areas, to 
dry clothes and hair—they’re another 
reason to buy War Bonds today! 


Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 
Electric Water Heaters, 
and Radio Transformers, 


Wri:e today for 
Catalog BW-5 


THERMADOR 


ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 
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people expect it will be a settlement of 
the Russo-Polish friction which will be 
announced when President Eduard 
Benes meets Stalin next month in Mos- 
cow (BW—May22’43,p94)—insiders be- 
lieve that behind-the-scenes develop- 
ments of great importance are under way 
now in this country. 

It is no longer a secret that nothing 
specific will be accomplished at the food 
conference now meeting at Hot Springs. 
The most that the 400 delegates are ex- 
pected to do is to “explore the possi- 
bilities” for meeting imminent food 
shortages, stimulating modern farming 
methods in backward countries, and ra- 
tionalizing world agriculture after the 
war, 

Observers, however, have noticed that 
Moscow sent an unusually strong dele- 


| gation and that Britain has the biggest 


group of all at the conference. It is 


| plain from the makeup of these two 


groups that they are prepared to talk 
about something more than food prob- 
lems, and it is Washington’s guess that 
they are discussing international trade 
problems. 

@ Trade Policy Showdown—What kind 
of foreign trade policy Moscow will pur- 
sue after the war is a major concern to 
both Washington and London, and 
there is little doubt that both are trying 
to force a showdown with Moscow be- 
fore the world conference on tariffs and 
international trade meets this summer 
(BW—May22’43,p53). 

For many months, Russian purchas- 
ing agents in this country have admitted 
that Moscow would like to improve 
trade relations with Britain and the 
United States (particularly the United 
States, because it has a larger heavy 
industry capacity) in the hope that these 


| two countries would help supply the 


equipment to rehabilitate, as quickly as 


| possible, such great industrial centers as 


Stalingrad, Kharkov, Rostov, Kiev, and 
Leningrad. 

At the same time, Russians were 
quick to admit that there would also 
be a huge demand from their country 


| for machines to replace those that have 
| been running day and night for three 


years to keep Russia in the war. ' 
@ Orders Again Changed—Recently, a 
new demand has developed among the 


| Soviet procurement agents in this coun- 


try. When, several months ago, they 
canceled an order for 4,000 tanks and 
asked for food supplies, Washington 
was mildly surprised. Recently, how- 
ever, they have canceled other large or- 
ders for war equipment and asked, in 
its place, for farm machinery and such 
basic household equipment as kitchen 
utensils, bathtubs, laundry facilities, 
clothing, shoes, and medicines—all 
things that will be needed to rehabili- 
tate the Ukraine and the northern fron- 
tiers when they are recaptured. 

This sudden switch to consumer 
goods provides Washington with an op- 


FIGHTERS ON FREIGHTERS 


Thanks to a new application of ai 
power, some British freighters 1 
longer are just sitting ducks for enem 
planes. Equipped with a Hurricay 
fighter to be catapulted into actio; 
(above), ships now carry their own 
air protection beyond the range oi 
land-based escort planes. After prote: 
tive sweeps, pilots either head for lan¢ 
or drop into the sea to be picked up 


portunity to raise the whole question o! 


policy of buying no more than is abw- 
lutely necessary abroad, or do they in- 
tend to play a bigger part in world trac 
—both as a buyer and as a seller? Ané 
do they want to dip into their very larg 
gold reserves to pay for immediate neces 
sities, or will they ask for credits which 
they will repay in raw materials and 
finished goods? 
@ Place in Trade Small—Bolshevist Rus 
sia has never played a big role in world 
trade. Compared with the 4% of world 
trafic handled by Czarist Russia, the 
Reds never boosted their share above 
24%, even in 1930 and 1931 when ther 
purchases abroad were unusually heav 
During the first five-year plan (1924 
1932), exports consistently failed to pa 
for imports, and Moscow settled in gold 
During the second five-year plan (1933- 
1937), imports were studiously kept 
within the limits that could be covered 
by the income from exports, for Moscow 
by then was carefully building a wa 
chest of gold. 
e@ Export and Import Items—Duni 
both plans, Russia’s principal export 
were raw materials—oil, lumber, wheat. 
It was an exception to this rule whe 
the Soviet Union accepted the respons: 
bility of establishing a modern text 
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justry in Turkey (at the request of 
Turkish government) and helped to 
pply both Iran and Afghanistan with 
‘<sjan-made trucks. 
And imports, night up to the outbreak 
war, were almost exclusively manu- 
ed goods—oil drilling equipment, 
tors (1929-1931), machine tools, 
mill rolling equipment, oil refining 
wlities, and electric power plant sup- 
»s In addition, Russia bought rub- 
, tin, and copper in fairly large quan- 


ies, And yet, the Economist, in a re- 
nt report on Soviet foreign trade, 
wnted out the spectacular changes in 


ction 
own 


otec- 
land 


1 up 


yssia’s self-sufficiency im certain key 
«5 between 1930 and 1936: 


Percent of Requirements Imported 


1930 1936 
tors ..-- 81 0.0 
otor cars... 66.4 0.1 
led iron... 23 (1931) 2.0 (1935) 
oe 93 13.6 (1934) 
minum 100 2.4 (1935) 
bchines ... 19 1.0 (1936) 
eee |. F 2.3 
bbber .. .. 100 44.1 


Customers and Suppliers—Three other 

pects of Russia’s prewar trade interest 

pth British and Americans: 

(1) The share of Russia’s imports 

at came from industrial countries: 
Percent of Total Imports 


om" 1913 1926-27 1930 1937 
ee 6 21 25 19 
| errr e 13 14 7 15 
area 48 23 24 16 
Mae kedns’s os Be 2 4 


(2) The share of Russia’s exports that 
nt to the major industrial countries: 
Percent of Total Exports 

1913 1926-27 1930 1937 


RAs oxae« 18 26 27 33 
Riri cases 1 3 4 8 
many .. ... 30 22 20 6 
ea 6 7 4 5 
| 0.1 2 2 2 


(3) The trend of Russia’s foreign 
ade with her immediate neighbors, 
acing them in two groups: 
Percent of Total 

1913 1926-27 1930 1937 
ports from: 
iatic zone (1).. 15 16 12 16 
ropean zone (2) 9 11 15 6 


ports to: 

atic zone..... 9 11 13 15 
bropean zone... 13 17 12 8 
(1) Afghanistan, India and Ceylon, I/ran, 


ima, Outer Mongolia, and Turkey. 
(2) Scandinavia, the eastern and central Eu- 
pean and Balkan countries. 


The Plan is Coming—What Russia’s 
and on world trade will be is not likely 
be revealed now. But the conversa- 
bns behind the scenes at Hot Springs, 
hd the discussions with Soviet diplo- 
ats in both Washington and London, 
kd to some definite pre-peace plan 
ly to be announced when Stalin, 
urchill, and Roosevelt hold their mo- 
cntous meeting. 
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Relief for World 


With exiled governments 
broadening postwar purchases, 
Lehman’s office ponders need 
for United Nations controls. 


One of the smallest but potentially 

most important outfits in Washington 
is hidden away in the former home of 
WPA on New York Ave. The boss of 
the shop is around the corner in the 
State Dept He is Herbert H. Lehman, 
former governor of New York, and his 
organization is known as the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Oper- 
ations. 
e Problems to be Faced—But the men 
who are now estimating the dimensions 
of postwar relief and rehabilitation ‘still 
lack authority to act, by and large, and 
one of their biggest worries is the need 
for an OFRRO backed by the United 
Nations, not just the United States. 

The Belgian government-in-exile 
turned the spotlight on the problem 
with the purchase of 200,000 tons of 
Canadian wheat for quick postwar de- 
livery to its civilians as soon as they are 
released from Axis domination (BW — 
Apr.17’43,p88). How to insure control 
over independent efforts to administer 
relief, prevent profiteering on hardship, 
and intercept commercial and political 
gun-jumpers seeking to establish them- 
selves quickly in reoccupied areas are 
the brain-teasers for OFRRO. 
e Shopping Under Way—Norway’s gov- 
ernment-in-exile, headquartered in Lon- 
don, has been shopping in Sweden—for 
food and many types of hardware sched- 
uled for prompt postwar delivery. 

Similar purchases are being made in 
other neutral countries — Argentina, 
Spain, Turkey, Switzerland—and many, 
if not all, of the exile governments have 
a hand in the game. Although some 
buyers are grabbing at bulk lots of food- 
stuffs, the smart agents expect food to 
arrive through other channels and are 
busy gleaning markets for quick-selling, 
high-profit hard goods 
@ Black Market Possible—Humanitarian 
factors rank high among the motives, 
but by no means are they alone in the 
field. The hardest black market to crack 
may be the one that could arrive—if 
it is permitted—with a boatload of free- 
enterprising salesmen loaded with neces- 
sities outside the realm of normal relief 
operations. 

What will be done if a Swedish or 
Turkish merchantman warps into a 
European port with a cargo of window 
glass, kitchen utensils, and luxury items 
at sky-high prices? Plans of this kind 
have been uncovered. Obviously those 
who could pay will be the collaboration- 
ists found in the released areas, for star- 
vation and poverty—chief interest of 


For Sale 
IN BOSTON 


300,000 sq. ft. for your 
New England distributing 
and manufacturing plant 


Most centrally located big plot 
left that is served by a railroad 


U. S. Postal Dept., following trip tests, 
believed this site to be the finest in the 
Boston area as a distribution center. 
Approximately 300,000 sq. ft. on Dor- 
chester Ave. near Southampton St. 
Large frontage on main line of New 
Haven R. R. with spur on property. 
Outlets on 3 streets. 5 - 15 minutes to 
various city areas and wharves. Ideal 
employee transportation—Andrew Sq. 
subway few feet away. In good labor 
area—2 FHA projects within a mile. 
Solid foundation. Adequate water, gas 
and electric power available. ‘Blue- 
book” firms nearby indicate desirabil- 
ity of this site for your New England 
distributing and manufacturing point. 
Most centrally located big plot left with 
large railroad frontage. We invite your 
immediate investigation of this desira- 
ble property. For descriptive folder with 
map, write S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
30 Federal St., Boston, Mass., HUBbard 
5559. 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, inc 


New Canoc Aven. Nc 


rwalk, Conn. 


LULOX 


#60 U.S. Pat. OFF 


HOLLOW ROD 


Made from Tenite II 
HEXAGONAL @ KNURLED « ROUND 


FEC U.S. PAT. OFF 


Made to close tolerances from a num- 
ber of base resins...in a full range of 
sizes from 3/16" to 2)4"" O.D, 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION — Immediate ship- 
ment from warehouse stocks for War Produc- 
tion. Illus. catalog will be mailed on request. 
Write Extruded Plastics, Inc. Norwalk, Conn. 
IN CANADA: Sole Licensees 
Duplate Canada, Lid., Plastics Division, 


EXPORT DEPT.: 
American Steel Export Co., Inc, 347 Modison Ave., N.Y.C. 
ce 
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Oshawa, Ontarie 


HERE’S ONE ANSWER 
to this problem... 


This new folder 
tells the whole story. 
Send for it! 


Because most plants operating today 
were designed for peacetime, daylight working sched- 
ules, their lighting equipment is inadequate for night work! 

The folder illustrated gives one answer to industry's 
problem of re-lighting. Silv-A-King’s new fluorescent 
reflectors of non-critical, metal-saving Silv-A-Tex are 
durable, efficient, inexpensive, and available for prompt 
delivery. For complete descriptions and specifications of 
Silv-A-King “Victory” units, write for a copy of “Cata- 
log 43-V” today! 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 
300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SILV-A-KING makes SLught work FOR YOU 
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RECIPROCITY IN WHEAT 


Kansas farmers are platining tp 
help Russia rehabilitate thc y heat. 
growing areas of the Cauc.isus ang 
the Ukraine by sending the in 3 
bu. (two carloads) of ha 
for seed. Total cost to th 
pating Kansans will b 
$6,000. 

The scheme, which is 
by the State Board of Ag: 
grows out of the recollect 
the famous Kansas hard y 
dustry was founded on 
Turkey wheat carried to t! 
try nearly 75 years ago by 
Mennonite immigrants. ’ 

The farmers, millers, gr 
ers, and elevator organizat 
which will finance the proje 
point out that about 2,500,000 by 
of wheat can be grown from tie 
two carloads of wheat seed 


| OFRRO-—will be found among 


masses. 
@ Centralized Command—The solut 
is to be found in an ironclad Unit 
Nations agreement on relief and x 
habilitation operations with a cen: 
ized command. Once in direct | 
with the military authorities, and | 
ing a firm grip on ship facilities, ; 
an organization could contro] clos 
100% of the goods likely to be Eunoy 
bound. 

As evidence accumulates on the sco 
of independent “‘relief’’ activities, t 
urgency for setting up a United Natie 
control authority increases. Best 
now is that such a superboard is not: 
in the offing. 


LINSEED FOR LEND-LEASE 


Linseed oil has never won a mari? 
in this country as an edible produd 
but manufacture into hydrogenat 
shortening and margarine 1s schedule 
to begin in the near future for len 
lease. For some months, the U. S. h 
been shipping lend-lease linseed oil i 
Russia (BW—Feb.20’43,p48) where! 
is converted into edible products. Re 


| sia and other European countries har 
_ long consumed this commodit; 


Manufacture of hydrogenated linse 
oil shortening and margarine in 
U. S. will be undertaken at the requé 
of the War Food Administration. D 
ing the first quarter of 1943, the Wi 
bought 55,662,000 Ib. of edible lins 


| oil. 


This means that lend-lease buying‘ 
linseed oil already ranks second in & 
list of fats and oils exported to % 
Allies. Lard, of course, ranks fi 
48,756,000 Ib. were bought in Mar 
tor a first quarter total of 116,955," 
Ib. Third is margarine. 
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WHEN SIMPLIFICATION 
KNOCKED OUT 
HALF OF THE LINE 


MPLIFICATION of lines -—- whether bicycles or valves 
—is a part of the wartime program to conserve vital 
aterials. Manufacturers who have simplified their lines 
-able either to produce necessary minimum output with 
s raw material or to increase production of those items 
ich are vitally needed to win the war. At Crane for 
ample, reducing by more than half the variety of valves 
d fittings in the line has enabled the great Chicago Works 
double and redouble its output of material for the Navy, 
¢ Merchant Marine and essential industry. 


(te j Se . 
years the Crane Catalog has been recognized as a real piping handbook. 
hder wartime simplification the Crane catalog service becomes even more 
luable. The new individual catalogs whose pages are exact reproductions 
bm those of the large general catalog are designed to show at a glance 
ucts still obtainable. As seen in the major illustration above a system 


shading, or crossing out indicates which products ha ve been eliminated, 
viding a quick reference for convenience in writing specifications. 


sx CRANE 


os 


But product simplification frequently means inconven 
iences to users. Manufacturers’ catalogs are made obso- 
ete. They are no longer reliable sources of information 


Recognizing this condition Crane Co. is introducing a 
cataloging innovation in the valve and fitting industry. 
Individual catalog sections are issued as cach class of prod 
uct is brought under the Simplification program. Pages 
from the latest catalog are reproduced with markings to 
show instantly what products have been eliminated and 
what are available. Noteworthy is the fact that the Crane 
line is still the most complete in the industry. 


But this improved cataloging is only one phase of Crane 
service. Through branches and wholesalers Crane offers 
the services of experienced men to aid you with any valv 
or piping problems. And to plant managers, Crane offers 
Piping Pointers Bulletins, a service to aid in securing the 
greatest possible satisfaction from pipe lines. 


CRANE CO., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


xf ve~ 4, 

With valves so vital to victory, it is important that pipe lines be kept at 
full operating efficiency that every valve give its full measure of service, 
To assist plant managers in training new maintenance men—to aid old 
timers with short cuts on valve repair—Crane has issued a series of Piping 
Pointers Bulletins. They contain simple, practical information on 
selection and valve maintenance. Copies will be supplied to any manu- 
tacturing plant faced with piping problems. 


VALVES'* 


\ 


vaive 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


See them 
10 DAYS FREE 


1. TECHNIQUE OF PRODUCTION 
PROCESSES 


The background of plant practice now 
clearly outlined in a book to meet the needs 
of all who desire a quick view of the typical 
industrial plant, its equipment, its production 
processes, as a basis for the study of indus- 
trial engineering, management, time-study, 
and cost-finding work. Covers casting, form- 
ing, material removal, joining, welding, to 
enable the reader to analyze problems on the 
basis of the factors of efficient production 


that are involved. By John R. Connelly, Lehigh 
University 430 pages, $4.00. 


2. DRUG STORE ACCOUNTING 


Here is a practical, detailed, clearly- 
illustrated manual presenting accounting 
methods and procedures for drug stores, 
emphasizing the facts to aid the smaller, 
independent druggist in developing his ac- 
counting records and in using them ef- 
fectively as an aid to profitable manage- 
ment and merchandising. Specific methods 
are explained, and a section covering the 
druggist’s tax and insurance problems is 
included. By J. Brooks Heckert, C.P.A. 


and William E. Dickerson, C.P.A., Ohio State 
University. 415 pages, $4.00. 


3. POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Twenty-three leading economists have 
written the most authoritative discussion 
of postwar problems yet produced. Impor- 
tant aspects of our postwar economics are 
covered by experts in the field including 
Hansen, Samuelson, Hitchcock, Sweezy, 
Bissell, Schumpeter, Lerner, Simons, Leon- 
tief, Harris, Higgins, Greer, Perloff, 
Slichter, Witte, Wilson, Black, Davis, 
Haberler, Ellis, Bryce, Kindleberger and 
Sumner. Edited by Seymour E. Harris, Harvard 
University (on leave). 412 pages, $3.50. 


4. THE FOREMAN'S HANDBOOK 


An authoritative reference that gives in 
concise, usable form the working data, the 
actual proved methods, and the carefully 
sifted background information every line 
foreman needs today. Eighteen specialists 
cover every phase of the foreman’s func- 
tions, from direct day-to-day responsibili- 
ties in handling people and supervising 
production to the economic, legislative, and 
management fundamentals needed in win- 
ning advancement. By Carl Heyel, Union Bag 
and Paper Corp. 410 pages, $3.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for books, 
plus few cents postagee, or return them postpaid. 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
O Connelly’s TECHNIQUE OF PRODUCTION 

PROCESSES—-$4.00 
() Heckert and Dickerson’s DRUG 


STORE AC- 
$3.50 

© heyel’s THE FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK—$35.00 

Name 

Addre SS 

City 


Position 


and State 


Company . BW-5-29-43 
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‘CANADA 


Wider Subsidies 


Ottawa plans to extend 
payments to meats in effort to 
keep living costs down, avert 
wage bonus to workers. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s price control 
authority is holding the line against in- 
flation without fussing about it. 

Next month, more consumer prices 

will be rolled back to prevent a rise in 
the cost of living which would auto- 
matically dictate a boost in the wage 
bonus to workers now employed at 
ceiling levels. The rollback, like a pre- 
vious one, will be accomplished by 
subsidies. 
e@ Subsidies for Meats—Next item com- 
ing up is meat. Canadians will pay part 
of the cost of meats out of taxes instead 
of across the counter. If meat subsidies 
don’t force the index down, other foods 
will be subsidized. 

To forestall farmer fears of depressed 
primary cattle prices through meat ra- 
tioning (started May 27), the Dept. of 
Agriculture is establishing a price floor 
for beef at wholesale. In periods of 
oversupply, the department will buy 
carcass beef at floor level prices and 
use it to maintain minimum domestic 
requirements while maximum surpluses 
are being supplied to Allied nations. 
© Our Timing Questioned—Except for 
| meat rationing itself, for which the 


| U. S. RAILROAD IN BRITAIN 


| War supplies already are moving at 
invasion tempo over the only Ameri- 
can-built railzoad in Great Britain. 
Constructed by U.S. Army engineers, 
| the 17-mile narrow-gage line connects 


public had to be pre: ared, 
measures has been exploi 
vance by control administrat 
has coincided with decisio 
rollback has gone into gea 
There is consequently some 
in Canada over the time 

Washington’s warnings of si 
for the U. S. and issuance 
(page 16). 

Direct retail subsidies t 

consumer prices were app! 
cember—first to milk, orang: 
coffee, later to bananas a 
Milk was reduced 2¢ a quar’, tea yg 
lowered 10¢, and coffee 4¢ 4 |b 
sonal increases last fall and 
butter prices were wiped o1 
sidies. The import duty o 
was removed. Prices of more than } 
of the 45 foods that have an effect y 
the cost-of-living index are now beig 
subsidized. 
@ Distributors Compensated—Subsidig 
at the retail level, paid since D 
were designed to wipe out 
increases which had crept in 
introduction of over-all price ceilings 
Dec. 1, 1941, levels. Subsidics at ty 
processing and importing levels hag 
been paid since ceilings were put m 
When distributors were given rollbag 
price cuts last December, they receiyg 
reimbursement for devaluation of stoc 
on hand—particularly in coffee, ty 
and butter. 

Subsidies have taken three fom 
(1) direct payments to processors; 
reduction or remission of duties a 
taxes; (3) bulk buying by Comm 
Price Stabilization Corp. (price cont 
agency) and resale at losses, when n 
sary to maintain retail ceilings. | 


- 
inter j 
by Sup 
OTangey 


COCMDEe 
iVINg-hy 
INnCe thg 


a seaport, where incoming U. S. sip 
plies are landed, with military wat 
houses at an important railhe 
“somewhere in England.” Thereatte 
supplies are quickly distributed 0 
Britain's own rail system to a rictwot 
of storage dumps. 
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NOW HE HAS IT ALL HIS OWN WAY 


It’s quite natural at this stage of war production that the wishes 


of Mr. Mars should come first. + America didn’t start this affair 
but once started all recognized war material must come fast — and 
in plenty. « After this war is won, we have plans for the future 
of the American Home which will insure comfort on a scale not 
recognized when we were processing formed steel sinks, steel kitchen 
cabinet equipment, metal refrigerator stampings and numerous fur- 
niture parts. « We have learned new manufacturing processes and 
have new product ideas that today’s production made possible. « 
You can bet the old gent is not always going to have his own way. 
ERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COMNER ECV ERDBEB. « THEBLAMBA 
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sidies. | Administrative 
have amounted to about 
Through advance con 
tween the price contro] nistrat 
a Udty 
and affected business gro. »s, disy 
faction on the part of tl latte 
been largely avoided in co 
the subsidies and other 
easing the price squeeze. 
especially the case with ; 
and processors. Their ap 
subsidies have been fewer t 
The tie-in between eligib 
sidies and the excess profit 
manufacturers furnished 
subsidy applications and 
in limiting their number. 
been practically no com, 
the manufacturing level. 


Draft Speeded 


Despite shortage of laby 


the formula for direct subsidies, manu- 
facturers and processors cannot profit 
by them. Subsidies are not paid, or if 
paid are refundable, if the company is 
in the 100% excess profits tax class. 
Subsidies are paid only on specified 
consumers’ goods and are designed to 
insure maintenance of the supply of 
these goods. 
@ Dividing the Load—Subsidies are not 
intended to blot up the whole price 
squeeze. When investigation showed 
that footwear manufacturers could not 
maintain a normal profit level unless 
15% of their selling prices were ab- 
sorbed, it was arranged between them 
and the price controllers to put 4% of 
the squeeze on producers, pass 4% on 
to wholesale and retail distributors, and 
saddle CPSC with the additional 7% 
until July 1, 1942, when the subsidy 
was cut to 4%. : 
The early price ceiling problem of 


and are limited to specified essential 
goods on a list which is subject to 
change. 

@ Import Subsidies Costly—Petroleum 
products have been the most costly item 
in import subsidies owing to high ship- 
ping and insurance charges. They have 
taken nearly $25,000,000 out of the 
Treasury up to Mar. 31, 1943. The 
CPSC kas monopolized purchases 
abroad of tea, coffee, cocoa beans, spices, 
dried fruits, oils and fats, fertilizers, 
bristles, beeswax, some cotton fabrics, 
and other goods at a trading loss to 
Feb. 28, 1943, of $2,111,383. 

Total cost of import and direct do- 
mestic subsidies from the beginning of 
price ceilings to Mar. 31 has been 
$65,161,506. Of this, $34,161,586 has 
been on imports and $30,999,920 on 
domestic goods. 

Domestic subsidies were expended in 
the following amounts: 


Pendity 
VU ) 00 


tation } 


+ 
U0n v 
ASUTes § 


5 has i 


the time lag between the period when — footwear . as . $3,272,489 
producer costs are determined and the Garment leather ............ 1,283,519 
base period for ceilings was met by Coal......... 1,185,646 Canada plans totake young m 
moving manufacturers’ prices to dates Canned goods ............ 1,873,000 from essential industries unle 
before the base and compensating them Groceries .................. 1,536,573 


2,682,397 
5,099,000 
3,660,000 
10,078,597 


by subsidies. they have special skills. 
Retail ceilings are maintained on im- 
ports through direct subsidies to im- 
porters, relief from duties, and bulk 
transactions by CPSC. Subsidies are 
paid only when importers are unable 
to absorb increases in laid-down costs 


Milk (to producers).......... 
Milk (at retail).......... 


Butter-fat OTTAWA-—Despite industry curt 


ments, due to overproduction in ; 
lines and design-changing in 
Canadian war plants are now 
200,000 workers. 

The shortage will be increased by 
| impending combing out of physic 


@ Other Expenses—Loss to the Treas- 
ury of reductions in duties and taxes is 
a considerable item in the cost of sub- 


FACTS ABOUT THE MOTOR 
ror THAT NEW PRODUCT: :: 


fit draft-age men whose army induct 
has been deferred. The army w 
177,000 more men this year, and a li 
number of them must come fro: 
plants. Shipyards and aircraft facto 
where a drive is on for increased outp 
will not be spared. Extension of def 
ments will be restricted to highly ski] 
men. 

e Transfers Demanded—To fil! gaps, 
forced transfer of workers from ¢ 
sumers’ goods plants will be speed 
Canada’s Ministry of Labor has alte 
cracked down on another group of | 
priority jobs by bringing them im 
the compulsory worker transfer on 


Performance and design—primary con- 
siderations in product development, are 
importantly joleantal by the specialized 
experience behind the motor application. 


Knowledge of design problems result- 


ing from successful development of all 
types of special application motors has 
frequently enabled Black & Decker en- 
gineers to suggest changes which reduce 


product weight... 
ness ... increase efficiency. 


Best time to discuss the motor is during 
the early stages of product development. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 


improve compact- 


KENT, OHIO 


& Decker. 


“FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
“SPECIAL APPLICATION 


MOTORS 
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(BW—May15’43,p50). 

Men now working in retail stores, 
the manufacture of chewing gum, 3 
ficial flowers, jewelry, lace, greet 
cards, alcoholic beverages, art g0 
custom furs, and as private chauffe 
grounds keepers, porters, dishwash 
doormen, and cleaners are given wl 
June 15 to report to Employment 4 
Selective Service offices for transfer 
essential jobs. 

Employers are forbidden to « 

draft-age men in employment in t 
lines after June 15 without special } 
mits. 
@ Coal Miners Released—To meet 
fuel shortage threatened for next wit 
all men with experience in coal mi 
are being sent from other jobs and f 
the army to the mines. 


ITT 
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War! Precious minutes! ... new problems! ... too 
few people! . . . too much work! . . . absenteeism! 
But America learned quickly that Ditto Business 
Systems solve these problems. Consolidated- Vultee 
and thousands of other war plants discovered that 
one Ditto machine often does the work of five 
people and does it faster and better... and without 
error, for Ditto eliminates re-typing. It is a fact 
that practically every plane, ship, tank, bomb and 
other war tool is built with Ditto help. The greatest 
mames in American war production back you 
in your selection of Ditto Business Systems. 
Write TODAY for free samples of Ditto Systems, 
as they are now operating in hundreds of war pro- 
duction plants. They'll be sent to you promptly. 


RODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
AYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
URCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
DRDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 


DITTO Leciee Scitine 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ITTO, Inc., 673 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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IS YEAR 
Performance Record | 


: backs up your judgment 
| when you select Oster Motors 


" This record is your assurance that you 
' are dealing with a seasoned, depend- 
© able source—that you are not “taking 
a chance.” . . . Illustrated is type 
_ C-2B-1A, 1/100 H.P. model in current 
| production; developed especially for ~ 
» aircraft use. Well adaptable to Slewhe ‘ 
applications, under moct adverse condi- 
tions. Designed for continuous duty to 
operate in high ambient temperatures 
(will operate satisfac- 
torily in a 90° am- 
bient). Ball-bearing- . 
uipped. Built in an 
aluminum die-cast 
housing. 6, 12, 24, or © 
115 volts DC; 115 © 
volts AC. Let us help 
you fit this or other © 
Oster motors to your 
requirements, 


Shas cnet Leta 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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MARKETING 


Gaps in the Line 


OPA’s new formulas for 


‘brick and saddlery yield price 


concessions—but not enough to 
quiet industry's cries. 


Last week, OPA decided to give the 
Hudson River brick producers a price 
increase, and thereby the price agency 
arrived at a formula for granting ex- 
ceptions to the President’s hold-the-line 
order. Whether permanent or not 
(nothing is too stable about OPA these 
days), the new principle is sure to 
make manufacturers and distributors 
about as angry as anything OPA has 
done in a long time. 

e Eight Manufacturers—Kiln-run, com- 
mon Hudson River brick constitutes 
the major brick supply of the New 
York area. It is made by eight manu- 
facturers whose costs have steadily been 
rising and squeezing out the profit. 
OPA conceded as much. It also con- 
ceded that under the hold-the-line or- 
der, price increases are permitted “to 
the minimum extent required by law.” 

The law, in turn, specifies that the 


CUTTING CLOTHES CLOSER 


To publicize what is legal and illegal 
in women’s dresses under the new and 
stricter version of order L-85 covering 
women’s and children’s outerwear, 


| WPB is issuing then and now pictures 


through the Office of War Informa- 
tion’s Division of Photography. De- 
signers, who looked upon the original 
order (BW —Apr.18'42,p32) as a 
chance to show that their art was not 
dependent on lavish use of materials, 
probably will accept the new restric- 
tions more graciously than well-up- 
holstered women who claim to depend 
on extra yardage for graceful dressing. 

Regulations that control material 
allowances for trimmings, which were 
not restricted in the original order, are 
separate from limitations affecting the 
basic silhouette or “the body basic,” 
as W PB terms it. Trimming allowance 
is now 700 square inches or about half 
a yard of material (1,400 square inches 


| for transparent fabrics). Out of this 


must come collars, cuffs, pockets, spa- 
ghetti, bows, peplums, tunics, aprons, 
tuffles, and all overlapping material. 


minimum extent is enou: 
maintain “the volume o 
which is needed to fulfi] 
quirements.” On the bas 
OPA did the following: 
(1) It asked WPB how many y 


son River brick would | 


1943. WPB said 110,000 
2) OPA then calculated the » 
mum number of manufictyrer . 


— to make this a1 mt. 4 
three of the eight, it dev 
do it. 


(3) Next, OPA picked the 4 
with the lowest operating cost; , 
determined their break-even poip , 
the basis of 1941 overhead and deo 
ation. This figure came to §)4 


thousand brick. 

(4) Thereupon, OPA set thie price 
Hudson River brick at $14 4 thou, 
(as against the old $13). At that p 
two of the low-cost manufacturers y 
wind up with a little profit, 
third breaks even. What happens 
the other five members of the indy 
does not worry OPA, for the three y 
break even or make a profit presum 
will satisfy the entire demand 
@ Claimed Legal—OPA is convin 
that its formula is legal, even if it 
tually concentrates that portion of § 


while { 


Tightened provisions eliminate dov 


collars on dresses, coats, and jack 


limit number of pockets to two 

coats and dresses, one on skirts 
To curtail production of the ¢ 

gerated peg-top skirt, WPB limits! 


measurement of skirts to 72 " 


(for size 16). Completely banned 


doublebreasted suits and _ jack! 
culottes, and epaulets. \atem 
dresses and neckwear, prev: yushy 


empt, are also brought under conti 
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fense is that it has followed the law, 
nd that it has not discriminated “as 
» the number or identity of the pro- 
07 ycers.” , 

Because the Hudson brick formula, 
however, only covers industries whose 
apacity exceeds demand, OPA has sup- 
lemented it with a formula for indus- 
ies where demand equals supplies. 
Formula for Saddlery—The test case 
here has been the harness and saddlery 
tadustry (which said it needed higher 


ys ruled that each producer must 
prove his essentiality, whereupon he will 
et a price increase exactly equal to 
he wage increase. 

As for distributors, they dare not 
mark up the higher manufacturer’s 
prices. The best they can do is pass 


s) Ine price increase on to the consumer 
~" Biiotact. Thus, in the case of the Hud- 
v: son brick, dealers were merely allowed 
a: 0 charge $1 more for a commodity 
sat ol osting them $1 more—tantamount to a 
ors meeduction in profit rate. 


Thumbs Down—To prove that it in- 
ends to stick by these decisions, OPA 
as refused to raise the price of used 
acuum cleaners despite a flock of peti- 
ions. In denying the boosts, OPA 
broadly implied a disbelief that the 
wmupply would be withdrawn from the 
¢ + agmarket by the dealers if the old price 

¢ qgemained in effect. Hence the thumbs- 
down treatment. 


hain Localized 


Kroger finds that, in these 
Jays of shortages, men in the 
ores may do better at buying 
produce than national unit. 


Shortages and OPA regulations have 
bompelled the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ng Co., whose headquarters is in Cin- 
innati, to adopt a revolutionary change 
m purchasing fruits and vegetables. 
Direct buying” by produce merchan- 
lise managers and, in some instances, 
by store managers is what they call it 
Customary System—Months ago, Kro- 
—e' executives saw it would be difficult 
dos not impossible for Wesco, a subsid- 
jacke 


two 


butlets in 19 states of the Corn Belt. 


tops from coast to coast, placing huge 


to 25 division offices. 
Immediate results of the direct buy- 


splay and a more adequate supply than 
ompetitors who do not use the plan. 
Workout in Potatoes—Army purchases 
bf huge quantities of potatoes recently 
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wick industry. The price agency's de- | 


nrices because Of wage boosts). OPA | 


ary, to continue buying for 3,100 retail | 


Vesco traditionally has had its army of | 
buyers all over the country, following | 


tders and casas onde of produce | 


ng, it already appears, include a fresher | 


proved the mew scheme. Kroger field | 


No Production Delays 
-- with this Shuttle Valle Press 


Patents applied for 


A steady stream of airplane parts flows uninierruptedly 24 hours a 
day from this big Birdsboro Hydraulic Press. There are no delays, no hold-ups. 
The press never needs to wait for loading—the four conveniently arranged 
shuttle tables, which provide access to the press from all sides, see to that! 


Loading and pressing operations are fully synchronized and auto 
matically controlled to minimize the strain on operators and to provide 
the utmost in safety. 


Engineered to produce the volume quantities demanded today, this 
big Birdsboro Press also has the flexibility to handle the many different 
kinds of work that will be its job when Victory is achieved. 


If yours is a press problem, of the present or future, it will pay you 
to consult Birdsboro. If you desire, our engineers will be glad to work 
with yours, right from the start! 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Penna. 


— ~ — 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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A new copper 
DI-MET Rimlock 


of heavy body design 


For precision milling, grooving, - 


and special cutting operations 


HIS complete new series of heavy 
body DI-MET Rimlock diamond abrasive 
wheels is specially designed and manu- 
factured for milling and grooving non- 
metallic materials of dense, hard and 
brittle composition such as ceramics, 
glass, tile, quartz, porcelain, steatite, etc. 
Made by the Rimlock process* the dia- 
monds are firmly secured in the wheel’ 
periphery as in other DI-MET Rimlocks, 
but thickness dimensions have been 
altered to produce grooves of from \«" 
to 4%" at a single pass of the wheel. Any 
of these kerf thicknesses is available in 
1” to 6” diameters. Because of their in- 
creased thickness the added rigidity 
adapts the new wheels to highly accu- 
rate milling operations, grooving to pre- 
determined widths and depths, or for 
facing operations where accurate paral- 
lelism is essential. 


The thick body DI-MET Rimlock diamond 
abrasive wheels fill a long felt need in 
cutting ordinarily non-machinable com- 
positions where special machining oper- 
ations must be included. For information 
on your specific application, write our 
Engineering Dept. 


*Patent applied for. 
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men in Maine reported they would be 
unable to furnish necessary carload lots. 
The company’s midwestern retail out- 
lets began to feel the pinch. Louisville’s 
produce merchandiser got local farmers 
to sell him their potato reserves. 
Farmers trucked their crop to the 
Louisville produce depot, and company 
trucks distributed the sacks to stores. 
The potato famine was relieved only 


for a few days, but wisdom of the new 
plan was proved. 

| e The Big Items—Kroger hopes to sec 
| the new purchasing method work rea- 
sonably well in getting its share of what 
grocers call the “Big Ten,” four fruits 
and six vegetables, the group most in 
demand the year round. ‘lhis group 
consists of oranges, lemons, apples, 
bananas (problematical because of war- 
| time shipping), potatoes, head lettuce, 
| celery, onions, carrots, and cabbage. 


Kroger’s big problem in putting the 
| plan into action has been the difhculty 
of converting merchandising men into 
buyers, particularly in so highly special- 
ized a field as produce where at Icast 
| an elementary understanding of grades 
| and standards is a vital necessity. Edu- 
cational work can help correct that diff- 
culty, but another complication—the 
natural tendency of a store manager to 
favor a local grower who happens to be 
a big customer and an old acquaintance 
—doesn’t respond so easily to treatment. 
@ The Shining Example—Improved pub- 
lic relations has been a result of the new 
| purchase plan. In this respect, Kroger 
| points to the success of its produce 
| merchandiser in Charleston, W. Va. 
His circuit of stores lies within a great 
rural area, and years ago he saw advan- 
tages in encouraging farmers to earmark 
their crops for Kroger. 

From a slow beginning, this plan in 


Charleston has resulted tod: 
lic relations success that is 
company’s prides. 

Kroger’s gross last year wa 
000 plus, and of this, $53, 
in produce. With increased 
year, because of higher wag« 
pany hardly expects to meet 
less the new plan works. 


Meal Prices Set 


Regional offices regula 


restaurants in many areas a 
OPA struggles to set up som 


nation-wide system. 


While OPA is pondering 
wide ceiling on restaurant pri 
Apr.24'43,p90), its regional 


invoking special authority graut 


by Prentiss Brown to freezc 
cally. ‘To date, a lid has been 
the following areas: 

(1) The Atlanta region, wh 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ten: 
Virginia. 


(2) The San Francisco region 


California, Oregon, and Washingtor 


(3) Louisville, Ky. (largely be 
Kentucky Derby 
(4) The state of Rhode Island 


(5) The Denver region, composed of 


orado, Idaho, Montana, New Mex 


and Wvyomung. 


(6) The Detroit area, plus Bay 


land, Genesee, and 


Michigan. 


Saginaw 


(7) The Boston and Springfield 


Massachusetts. 
(8) The Davton area in Ohio. 
(9) The state of Connecticut 


nh 
ICIC 


(10) A freeze in the Cleveland are 


Sidestepping the squeeze of produce shortages and price restrictions, 
Kroger grocery chain now permits store and area managers to buy directly ! 


farmers (above). A subsidiary formerly made all produce purchases. 


' 
tit 


ty 
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and/it still ta 


Troop trains roll across the U. S. night and day, day in 
and day out; freight moves across the nation at greater 
speeds than ever before—there is more tonnage on the 
rails today than at any time in the history of railroading. 
Men and materials are reaching their destinations by rail 
—safely and on time! 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. insulation and packings are 
playing their part in enabling the railroads to maintain this 
war-time pace, in spite of a shortage of men and equip- 
ment. For many years these insulations (notably, Insutape 
and Wovenstone) and packings have been favorites on a 
majority of American Roads. They require a minimum of 
maintenance; will not shake-down, no matter how severe 
the westher or how tough the run; can be applied and re- 


vital man-hours and conserving fuc! 7 eae Pe 
Fans, Engines and Turbines, 


for war-busy roads the country over. ec. Ask for Manual 48-067. 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Offices: CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO © Plants: CICERO, ILL. BLUE ISLAND, ILL, PATERSON, N. J. 


For 0 2 tives, 

TWO ARMY NAVY “E" AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION ONE peor ,oDeiating Execritocs. 
eeed uf 

10 THE CICERO, ILLINOIS PLANT. ONE TO THE PATERSON. NEW JERSEY, PLANT. darduugn/'U’marco insulatvons 
and Packings. When writing 
ask for Manual 48-969 
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kes” many, many men to run a railroad... 


° e e ° For Fnginerrs ... A 72-page 
applied over and over again, quickly and easily. Unarco manual of insulation meth= 
- 4 - e ods—application on Hoilers, 

. induced Draft F 4 
insulations and packings are saving /nduced Drast Fans and 

Valves, Flanges and Fittings; 
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“Smoking in the living room, Bill?’’ 
“‘It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, 
gentle, mild-mannered, rich and delightfully 
fragrant. Thousands of blendings of eight of 


the world’s finest tobaccos were tested to per- 
fect this superb mixture— Country Doctor. 

a ee 
Try it today. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


on the PRODUCTION FRONT 


In our race to produce as much as possible 
in the shortest time, irregularities of pro- 
duction are bound to occur. Certain parts 
or materials may be produced or processed 
in excess of immediate needs. This causes 
a temporary storage problem that diverts 
valuable floor space from active production. 
Lewis Skid Boxes can be stacked girder 
high. They are easily handled, stacked or 
moved by power lift truck. Their uniform 
size gives an instant check-up on quantities 
in storage. Lewis Containers are over 90% 
wood, using a minimum of strategic ma- 
terials. Their usefulness will far outlast this 
present emergency to help you lower han- 
dling costs in the competition of tomorrow. 
Let Lewis Boxes help you produce your 
WAR CONTRACTS—send for details today. 


G.B. LEWIS CO., pevt. w5s2, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
were" 
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| NO GEAR SHIFT 


| Movie studios, old barns could supply 


only 25 wagons when a Los Angeles 


| dairy decided to replace its motorized 
| fleet with hay burners. Then the firm 


discovered that its own trucks could 


be converted into wagons (aboy 
without much trouble. With: “fro: 
ends” altered and such weiglit as ¢». 
gines and transmissions removed, #}y 
trucks become smart, modern hors. 
drawn vehicles that sacrifice no deliy. 
ery capacity, need no gas ration. 


| currently contemplated, but not yct in effect. 


e Typical Specifications—All of the 
freezes are intended as temporary affairs, 
pegging prices at Apr. 4 to 10 levels. Al- 
though details of these hold-the-line or- 
ders differ from arca to area, the follow- 
ing restrictions usually appear: (1) Prices 
are pegged not only in restaurants, but 
also in all establishments serving foods or 
drinks for on-the-premises consumption; 
(2) the same, or substantially similar, 
portions and courses must be served at 


| the same prices as during the base pe- 


riod; (3) specials must be continued; (4) 
incidentals, such as cover charges, must 
not be boosted; and (5) holiday prices 
must not exceed Sunday prices by more 
than a certain percent (usually 15%). 
Restaurateurs have agreed to this pro- 
cedure in every instance with but minor 
squawks. OPA is jubilant over the co- 
operation, for without it, policing the 
ceilings would be next to impossible. 


_ @ Effect on Goods Bought—Evidently 


proprietors are figuring that their prices 
can’t go up forever without alienating 
patronage, so OPA might as well be en- 
couraged to halt the parade. Also, by 
controlling restaurant prices, OPA obli- 
gates itself to keep a better eye on liquor, 
vegetable, and meat prices. The prospect 
of stable raw material prices looks invit- 


| ing to many a proprictor. 


Meantime, OPA is setting up an advis- 
ory committee to help devise a national 
regulation. The latter may specify a 
single form of control to supplant the 
regional ceilings. It will also deal with 


| what OPA calls “broad policy”—mean- 
| ing, apparently, quantity and quality vs. 
| price, plus the possibility of rollbacks. 


FTC on the Pan 


Proprietary drug trade, 
riled by commission’s change of 


heart, takes its labeling woes 
to Congress and to courts. 


The proprictary ,drug industn 
taken its feud with the Federal Trade 
Commission to Congress and th 
For years, FTC was the industry's { 
vorite government regulatory agen 
In fact, during the 1933-1938 Capit 
Hill fight over new food, drug, and 
metic legislation, the proprietary inc 
try supported FTC over the loo 
Drug Administration in the fight a 
which agency should regulate advert 
ing. 

@ Cause of the Troubie—The brea} 
tween the industry and FTC came v 
the latter adopted the policy of pro 
ing for warning statements in it 
and desist orders. In the past, thes 
negative-type orders merely prohibit 
respondents from using this t 
claim. Under the new policy; when t 
commission wants to force a drug ma 
to use certain warnings in conncct 
with his product, it issues an order p! 
hibiting use of any claims unless a \ 
ing also is used. 

Since its jurisdiction is limited ' 
regulating advertising, the com! 
forces these warnings on the labeung 
by giving the advertiser the choice be 
tween (1) placing the required warning 
statement in all advertisements—1n ! 
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.. and so is Lehigh Cement! 


Iceland, as in other far-flung American 
ses and at home, Lehigh Cement has 
yed an important part in war construc- 
n, 

high Early Strength Cement, too, by its 
ility to make a finer, denser concrete 
43 to ¥% the normal service strength 


time, has shared in the job. The speed 
with which Lehigh Early Strength Cement 
comes to service strength saves time, and 
frequently reduces costs on private and 
war construction alike. Ask the Lehigh 
Service Department for full details and 
data about this remarkable product. 


HIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY © attentown, pa. » CHICAGO, ILL. + SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Firmly entrenched in the American way of life are standards and practices 


Even the traditional belief 


influenced by industry’s use of Davison products. 
that “washing done at home is cleaner” succumbed to this influence. Blue 
Monday was made a day of leisure for millions of housewives because a Davco 
Product added its contribution to the scientific washing methods used by the 


modern commercial laundry! 


Davco Fluosilicates are the principal ingredient of the “sour” that neutralizes the 


alkalinity of the soap solution. Laundry is returned to the home snowy white 


. . « free of harmful residue. Linens are given extra life, cleaner wearing 


apparel stays fresh-looking longer. 


This example is typical of the role that 
a host of Davco Products are playing in 
chemistry’s gradual elimination of ob- 
stacles to better living and better health. 
industry, science and agriculture have 
been given keys that open the doors 
fo progress. 
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papers, magazines, over tle ragiy . 
blotters, billboards, etc., o - 
the required warning state” cnt op ; 
labeling. The proprietary»), \ustry 
tends this represents FTC jyasion 
indirection, of the Food & Dry 
ministration’s primary jurisdiction » 
labeling. (The Food, Drug, & Cosy 
Act requires a drug product to cops 
warnings against misuse.) 
@ Durrett Arouses Ire—The break 
widened when FTC hircd Fogg 
Drug’s Dr. J. J. Durrett, a dyeding 
wool reformer who makes 110 secret 
his feelings toward the proprietary 4 
industry, to head its Medical Advig 
Division. The commission instryg 
its other division heads and its lay 
that they can go over to Dr. Durrett 
their medical opinions and informatig 

This, combined with the com, 
sion’s broad powers to find facts g 
issue orders (powers which the cou 
seldom tamper with), has led the 
prictary industry to believe that 4 
cards are stacked against any drug 
who has a case before FIC. Ung 
FTC’s statute, the commission’s f, 
ings of fact and orders cannot be og 
turned by the courts if they are g 
ported by evidence. 
@ One Man’s Opinion—Proprictary dq 
men say that medical questions are m 
ters of opinion, and that it is easy 
Dr. Durrett to find enough oppona 
of self-medication to give evidence 
support of any opinion he may wish 
prepare if that opinion is designed 
wreck a proprietary product 

For example, all the leading acet 
lid-bromide headache powders have p 
lengthy warning statements on {i 
labels to comply with the Food, Dry 
& Cosmetic Act, but FTC has issu 
complaints against six leading prodv 
in the field in an effort to force the 
to add a warning on the label ag: 
the development of “mental deran 
ment” from “excessive” use of # 
products. 
@ Blow at the Pocketbook—In goin: 
Capitol Hill, proprietary drug men ¢ 
listed the aid of friends on the Ilo 
and Senate appropriations committe 
For years, FTC has been a favorite » 
congressmen—it has never caused 1 
ble or fuss like other agencies such 
the Federal Communications Comm 
sion or the National Labor Relatio 
Board. Generally, appropriations } 
containing FTC funds were 1 


| through. 


This year, however, when }'IC 
peared before the routine secret scss 
of the House subcommittee on app 
priations to support its request | 
funds, it was surprised to find Iver 
Dirksen (R., Ill.) primed with ques 
as to its methods of operating 1 ' 
drug field. Later, when FTC appa 
before a similar Senate subcommiti 
Styles Bridges (R., N.H.), assisted 
Clyde M. Reed (R., Kan.), dite 
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CIVILIAN 


SUPPLY 


SERGEANTS THE 


AXIS FORGOT. 


In spite of hell and high water 
they get il done 


e Electrical Wholesaler. . the 
stitution that has filled Ver 
dustries’ Need and proved 


elf a Lifesaver. 
x“ +e & 


ist think what it would mean to an 
harassed purchasing department to 
e to seek out 200 manufacturers of 
Jor 1750 different items. Some man- 
cturers 50 miles, some 2,000 miles 
tant. Think of the paper work in 
ing hundreds of separate orders, of 


the multiple salesmen to be seen, of 
the letters to be written, of the long 
distance telephoning. Purchasing would 
take twenty times the man power, and 
fifty times the hours. It just couldn’t 
be done! 

Fortunately for the war effort, indus- 
try doesn’t have to do it that way. The 
Electrical Wholesaler is there to shoulder 
the burden and show the world that the 
fabric of American business is woven 
into a pattern that fits as truly under 
war conditions as in days of peace. He 


knows where to get materials, how to 
expedite delivery, how to follow-up — 
how to function as the all-necessary 
Civilian Supply Sergeant and Trouble- 
Shooter extraordinary. 

He has done it in places and ways 
which have saved days and weeks in the 
launching of ships and the shipping of 
supplies to our armies and our allies. 
Well may America be proud of the 
war-time resourcefulness and patriotic 
zeal of the men who, unheralded, have 
kept electrical supplies flowing. 


€ornreeeoer,reeaAT 
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BARE AND INSULATED WIRES 


~ 


AND CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL 


PURPOSE 
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WHEREVER A CARD SYSTEM 


1S NEEDED 


CARDINEER 


WILL DO IT 


Faster —- Cheaper 


BETTER 


DIEBOLD 


ROTARY FILE 
THE DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. + CANTON, OHIO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TOMORROW’ PATTERN 
a >» “1: ns 
wre Hor 1Z0 


SToay of 


Zubailt 


CONSTROCTign 


You should know about this 
large, versatile organiza- 
tion that can help you in 
your Heavy-Construction 
Plans for the future—or 
today. NOW is a good time 
to write for this informative 


book 


(aeRO 


FACONSTRUCTION® 


gratis to executives 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH, + 827 WEST ESTHER ST 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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sharp cross examination at commission 
officials. 

@ Manufacturer Sues—Moving at the 
same time into the courts, Miles Labo- 
ratories has petitioned the Federal 
Court for the District of Columbia to 
render a declaratory judgment inform- 
ing FTC that it has no right to deal 
with drug labeling or warning §state- 
ments, either by direction or indirec- 
tion. The commission had asked Miles 
to sign a stipulation which would have 


| meant the inclusion of warning state- 
| ments on the labeling of certain of its 


products. 


‘Chinchillas’ Snub 


First domestic-bred pelts 
offered publicly bid at less than 
half the expected price, so the 
breeders refused to sell. 


America showed signs of losing its 


| reputation as a luxury market last week 
| when buyers at a New York auction 


failed to bid high enough to purchase 
the first domestic-bred chinchilla pelts 
ever offered at public sale. 

@ Faced Extinction — Chinchilla has 
been virtually off the market for years 
since Peru, Bolivia, and Chile forbade 
exportation of pelts in 1918, because 
the little gray hopping rodents were 
facing extinction. Chinchillas held 
their own for years in spite of fur hunt- 
ers, but they could not survive the 
foxes brought to the Andes by the 
hunt-loving English. 

The ancestors of the 2,000 chin- 

chillas offered at auction last week— 
and of all other U. S. chinchillas—were 
brought to California in 1923 by a 
mining engineer named M. F. Chap- 
man. Seven of the 18 that left the 
Andes with him died on the way; the 
other eleven lost all their dense, soft fur 
in the reversal of seasons during the 
trip. They entered California huddled 
in blankets and bath towels and shiv- 
ering against hot water bottles. 
@ Concentrated on Breeding — Since 
then, Chapman and other ranchers’ to 
whom he sold breeding animals at 
$3,200 a pair have refused to put pelts 
up for public sale, although a few 
isolated special orders have been filled 
for opera stars and movie actresses. 
The growers have concentrated on 
breeding and experimentation to assure 
a future for chinchilla in this country 
before tackling market problems. 

Still determined last week to main- 
tain the aristocracy of their livestock, 
the National Chinchilla Breeders Assn. 
refused to sell pelts, for which they 
had expected $120 to $150, at the bid 
prices of $50 and $60. In view of 
the price of breeding animals, costs of 
ioucking, and the fact that the 2,000 


offered were probably th 
some 100,000 pelted, bre: 
they cannot operate at 
asking price. Buyers, o1 
hand, unaccustomed to 

trafic in chinchilla, weren 
they could safely establish 
@ Mink More Practical—| 
mate that there are not n 
chinchilla coats in this co 
most, and they fear that 

for utility in even the m 

fur coats will offset the 

of the ultrarare chinchilla 

example, can be had for o 
price, of chinchilla ($20,0( 
000 for a full length chinch 
much more practical fur. 

riant blue-gray fur and 

hides of the chinchilla ar 
and will not stand up under 
Since chinchillas are only 
inches long, 
about 20% 


exclusive of ta 
more chinchilla 


finest , 
TS de 


a full-length coat than mink 


Breeders claim 


ranch-raised 


1 lee § 
peits { 


] 


chillas are superior to pray capt 


on the southern slopes of t 


And 


because of better diet and gen eral cay 
Furthermore, pelts are reall; 
prime only one fortnight out 


year, and ranch-bred 
always be pelted then. 


chinchi 


at . 
of eve 
l 

lia ¢ 


@ Breed Early and Often—Chinch: 
are raised pretty much as tlicy ¢! 


to be. 


They scorn the luxurn 


of CIT, 


or other upholstery, live in abs 


bare nest boxes. 


Chinchillas are n ' 


gamous, insist on courtship before 


ing, but once mated lose i1 


+ 


associating with other adult chinchi 


las. 
very solicitous. Both 
leave babies at the same 


after. 


BEATING THE GAME 


With their own young, t 
parents 


time 
chinchilla breeds before it is one 
old and for two or three years 


Litters run from one to six 


War controls are making thems 
felt at the retail counters in ways ' 
were not contemplated either by \\ 
ington officials or by store executn¢ 
They have made for an increase 1 
fering and sharp practice, necessits! 
the hiring of spotters or checkers 

Supermarkets, for example, have bx 
finding that bouillon cubes and sm 
tins of spices have been disappear 
at a rapid rate—right into the pock 


of “customers.” Sometimes, 


a 


spice 


is emptied of its contents and the 


replaced on the shelf. 


Bottle and closure standardization 


also added to the complication 
The small-size 


retailer’s life. 


bottle 


catchup nowadays has a cap that § 
the large-size bottle in many lines. 38 
the price in supermarkets 


marked on the bottle cap, 


shoppers try to save cash 


+ 
§ Ui 


and 
points by switching bottle to; 
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4 
[2 Paper Work Requirements 
Reduced to | Writing 


Here's a typical example of the 
way Mimeograph duplication is 
stepping up efficiency in small 
and moderate size plants 
throughout the country 


Think of the savings in man-hours and the Record of order for salesmen 
boost to plant efficiency when twelve different Shipping orders (may be several) 


paper work requirements are performed with Delivery receipt 

a single writing. Packing slip (may be several) 

This: Coelinah, di Bill of lading (usually three copies) 
isisexactly what happened inonecompany Shipping labels (various quantities) 


recently when they turned to the single-writing a ‘ , , 
method, with Mimeograph stencil duplication. In addition to the timesaving feature of this 
On seer aaethi f single-writing system, this company was fur- 
, Un receipt of an order this company, trom & ther sold by these unique advantages provided 
single writing on a Mimeograph brand stencil by Mimeograph duplication: 
= P a these requirements: Copies are produced at speeds up to one hun- 
ee dred and fifty a minute... Copies are clear, crisp, 


aoe re sored up material cost black on white—highly readable . . . Copies 
Copy for picking up labor cost stay permanently legible, 

Invoice copies (number subject to variation) nonsmudging, in spite o 

Acknowledgment of customer's order the roughest handling. 


What is your paper work problem? 


Find out now how Mimeograph duplication can speed production 
and cut costs in your plant by reducing paper work routine to 
its simplest form. Just address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


fF Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


The standard of speed and legibility in the one-writing system 
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Business, Labor: Class of ’43 


They aren’t typical graduates, but business retrainees 
(they call them retreads) and labor union executives complete 
a year of unusual study at Harvard. New class opens June 1. 


Two special classes which graduated 
at Harvard University last week will have 
an influence on education, the union 
movement, and business far greater than 
the numbers involved would. indicate. 
One consisted of 14 labor executives 
who made up the Trade Union Fellows; 
the other of 120 business executives in 
the war production retraining course. 

While the two classes were in no way 

connected, they had several points in 
common. Students of both were active 
and successful in their fields before sign- 
ing up at Harvard; all went through the 
grind in order to do a better wartime 
job and to be better prepared for what 
comes after. 
e Their “Diplomas’—No _black-robed 
processionals or sheepskin ceremonies 
marked the graduations. The business 
executives were given a neat certificate 
to hang on their office walls. 

Conscious of the need to document 
their accomplishment too, the labor 
men prepared on their own a testament 
suitable for framing. It carries pictures 
of class members and professors, and tes- 
tifies that “they have not only done ex- 
cellent work in their courses but have 
enriched the life of the university com- 
munity by the contribution of new 
points of view and new experiences.” 
And it’s a safe bet that the certification 
will be displayed no matter how many 
wisecracks are aimed at it by tough and 
sweaty union brethren who take no stock 
in such “rah-rah foolishness.” 

e@ Continuation Undecided—The union 
course, purely an experiment, was sup- 


After a special graduate course at Harvard, 120 business 
executives (left) are better suited for their wartime jobs, 
better prepared for industry’s postwar rehabilitation. Like- 
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ported and sponsored by the unions 
themselves. Whether a second nine- 
month course is started next September 
depends entirely on whether the unions 
want it. Instructors are enthusiastic 
about the result (especially about what 


‘they learned of current actualities) and 


hope the course will continue. 
The 15-week refresher course for busi- 
ness executives is definitely to be con- 


_ tinued, the second class (also limited to 


120) beginning June 1. Though the 
present purpose is to upgrade junior ex- 
ecutives for the better handling of war 
jobs and for training men outside war 
work for participation therein, the setup 
is such that, after the war, the course 
may be shifted to prepare this type of 
business man for postwar production. 
e Government Sponsored—The course 
for executives is conducted by Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. It is sponsored under the engi- 
neering, science, and management war 
training program of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Theory is that it is impor- 
tant to upgrade company executives for 
war purposes, just as it is important to 
improve the skills of veteran workers. 
Uncle Sam pays the business man’s 
Harvard tuition, but all other expenses 
must be met by the students or the com- 
panies that enroll them. These include 
an average of $7 a weck for rooms, $10 
a week for meals, and $40 for books. 
e@ Experience Counts—The _ business 
school selects candidates with care, em- 
phasis being placed on mental flexibility 
and alertness. Men between 35 and 60 


a, 
HARVARD UNIVERSIT\ 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 

Vault Gokneee 
has successfully completed the RETRAN 
FOR WAR PRODUCTION SUPERVISION course 
sponsored by the Engineering, Science, 3 
Management War Training Program of :h 
United States Office of Education, which wa 

given at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
February 1 to May 15, 1943 


/ 7 a Aes 
ps p Monk, nnd 

- 
Dass of the Schaal of Basiness Aimniavaten 


> { 74 
Hewkbn Us. Add, 
In Cherge of Cowre 


Special “sheepskins” were awarded 
business men on completion of their 
15-week retraining courses at Harvard, 


—— 


may apply. Average age of the first class 
was 42, and the average income $7,000, 
Applicants must have a college educ- 
tion or its equivalent in experience. 
In the first class, 40 were enrolled by 
their companies which continued their 
salaries during the course. Most of the 
others were executives whose jobs were 
war casualties; they paid their own way 
on the theory that the course would take 
them into the war effort. One mem. 
ber of the latter group got a sizable job 
with General Motors, two were taken by 
Chance-Vought, another went to Cur- 
tiss-Wright; Goodyear Aircraft made 
offers to four men, and a like number 
was sought by Bell Aircraft. 
e Industrial Participants—Among _ the 
companies that sent men were: 
Allis-Chalmers Co.; American Bosch 
Corp.; Ampco Metal, Inc.; Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co.; Crane Co.; Curtiss 
Wright Corp.; Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Co.; Harnischfeger Corp.; Johns-Man- 


wise 14 union men, who attended their own classes for 
nine months (right), went away with a better perspective 
on labor's réle in management problems. 
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Wheels that Spin Water info Kilowatts 


These, too, are Baldwins . . . giant hydraulic turbines that 
harness the unlimited power of mighty rivers and generate 
electrical energy vital in the production of ships, planes, 
tanks and the raw materials from which they are made. 

Since 1895 when the forerunner of this modern I. P. 
Morris turbine was installed, units totalling five million 
horsepower have been built by this division of Baldwin for 
America’s great hydro-electric plants. 

In the field of power production as well as in transporta- 
tion, Baldwin is an important name. Diesel engines, water 
wheels, and water control equipment, in addition to tur- 
bines, are built by Baldwin divisions and have played an 
important part in the growth of America. 

Baldwin is also serving the nation by producing vitally 


needed tanks, guns and other implements of war. Baldwin 
continues to supply locomotives and the presses, test- 
ing equipment, castings, forgings and heavy machinery 
essential to other companies producing military supplies. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Pas Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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eas 
ECK BELL PAGING SYSTEMS AS ANOTHER SOURCE OFQEXTRA MANPOWER! 


Write today for complete details on this new BELL equipment 
for industrial broadcasting and voice- paging -- the first 
system of its kind -- designed and built in every detail for 
the hard, continuous night-and-day service and other spe- 
cial requirements of plant use! Address: BELL Sound Sys- 
tems, Inc., 1187 Essex Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Now—for the first time—you can 
have a complete plant broadcasting 
system made up of standard, inte- 
grated units specially designed and 
built to meet industrial needs—a 
rugged, heevy-duty system featur- FY 
ing easy adaptability to any noise- 
level extremes; special provision for — 
quick expansion or rearrangement, ~ 
sturdy tamper-proof. construction; 
plenty of power to bring rich, clear, 
“noise-free”? music, speech and 
other sound effects to every area, 
room, or building. The new BELL 
Industrial Voice Paging System 
offers all these advantages for the 
first time! 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN ON THIS 
PROVED, PRODUCTION-SPEED- 
ING, EFFICIENCY-BOOSTING 
EQUIPMENT—TODAY. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, JSnacotfosated 
1187 ESSEX AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OPPICE $6417 BUCLID Aes CLEVELAND oH! O 


How fo get office work 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
factors today—shortage of help; more work to do and 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
green hands; more tension and a rising curve of errors 
and costs? Here is a book to give you quick answers to 
all these problems—the direct methods of analysis—the 
latest tips on planning and control—modern time- and 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 
and routines. 


Just Published—Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


How to get more 469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 
; Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
office production —choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- production without “driving’—standardize set-ups and 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- procedures—control operations more carefully—-detect the 
vidual worker, and the individual causes of wasted time, effort, and materials-—you wilt 
work or service routine, for the con- find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
tribution of each to the efficient, you, in this book. Brings a scientific approach to the 
economical output of the office practice of office management, giving the reader keys to 


the analysis of his organization and procedures, and 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output, and reduce costs. 


@ Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 

@ How to plan work routines is covered 


in detail, with keys to the balancing ASK TO SEE it 10 DAYS FREE 


of time, elimination of waste steps, 


effective utilization of e uipment, and | eee. Vad Ay APPROVAL COUPON **#8*#*89 
all other factors that influence results MeGraw-Hill Bee . & Co.. S8 w. a a 
Send me ingwell an nson’s of ce 

@ Gives specific suggestions for the im- Management for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
ov heengpoes of correspondence, calcu- days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return 
ating work, record-keeping, filing, book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
messenger service, etc. remittances. ) 

@ Includes hiring, testing, and training BN 8655 0-0. 0056.064 06040664099 46004s000 bee SeNESheTeE Ss 6 
of employees, office arrangement and BAGEEEE . oc cccccccccccccccccccscceccescgcvesceccsceccces 
lighting, ete.—everything to make City OME BRAS0.. nc cccccccccrccccvcccccconecoscocscececces 
this a constantly useful study and IRIN oa 6.00 bec ycbeeccnc cc daposeedicbedssoncedncateses 
reference manual for the office man- ND Ab. cacctctadare Ie Spy anny 4 at BW-5-29-43 
ager. 
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ville Corp.; Lockheed Aircra . 
Parke, Davis & Co,; Pfister Vogel 
Tanning Co.; SKF Industr ine! 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Thom) n Aj, 
craft Products, Inc.; Chance \‘oys}s 
Corp.; and Weatherhead Co. \ cro. 
section of the student group disc ses ep, 
gineers, superintendents, fore: -n, y. 
ditors, accountants, sales manag. +s. per. 
sonnel men, research officials, ex) diter 
e Their Name: Retreads—After | une | 
such retrainees will be the only ivilia, 
students left at Harvard; all the cst yj 
be Army and Navy youngster trying 
mightily to absorb in a few mont!s tech, 
nical courses that formerly ‘quired 
years. These student warriors calied the 
retrained business men retreads—. name 
that promises to stick. 

The middle-aged executives had ty 
take kidding from other sources. Chil. 
dren of a Toledo retread, William |, 
Dunn, special deputy of the Ohio state 
banking department, sent their sire of 
to college with their blessing, a gry 
sweatshirt bearing an oversize crimson 
H, and a freshman ca 
e Little Time to Waste—Since the re. 
treads were tied down with 40 hours of 
class work a week plus home work, they 
were advised to leave wives and families 
behind. In class, they displayed none of 
the lolling boredom of the typical frosh 
trying to keep awake by ignoring the 
professor and dreaming of the pigeon he 
was out with the night before. The re- 
treads were erect and inquisitive. 

The severe study schedule allowed 
little time for developing the old campus 
spirit. But “mixers” were organized in 
which the retreads got acquainted with 
the military element. Also the business 
men put on a show, and just before grad- 
uation, they gave a dinner for the fac- 
ulty. A few took time out for squash or 
volley ball. 
© Course of Study—Studies followed the 
Harvard case method: The subjects were 
specific problems which real business or- 
ganizations have had to meet. ‘Topics 
for the next class are listed as production 
organization and engineering; the super- 
visor and union labor; determination 
and control of costs; industrial procure- 
ment; personnel and management con- 
trols. Special attention is given to man- 
ufacturing objectives under war condi- 
tions and to the proper appraisal of hu- 
man situations in the factory. 

An unusual case among the students 
was that of Gordon A. Sutherland who 
already had a Ph.D. in musicology from 
Harvard, had taught piano and theory of 
music in various colleges, later worked 
at the Fore River Shipyard whence he 
turned to Harvard for is upgrading. 

@ The Union’s Selections—Across the 
placid Charles River from the business 
school, the 14 union fellows underwent 
similar pains and pleasantries. In this 
case, each union chose the men for the 
course. Selection was on the basis of in- 
telligence and promise, no scholastic 
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wides as much POWER for AMERICA 
AS 150,000 HORSES 
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The tall industrial stack, a virtual trade mark of Amer- 
ica’s great utility power stations, is a symbol of the 
American genius which gave your country more elec- 
trical power with which to forge the weapons of war 
than is possessed by Germany, Italy and Japan combined. 

For example, the United States is the only nation in 
the world that possesses steam generating units that 
can produce 1,000,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
Such a unit represents an investment of more than a 
million dollars; it produces enough steam to operate 
a 110,000-kw turbine generator, and that is equivalent 
to 150,000 horsepower. 

The first of these 1,000,000-pound steam generating 
units, which was a notable milestone in the progress of 
utilities toward higher capacities and even greater effi- 
ciencies, was a Combustion Engineering installation 
completed in 1929. 

Today there are ten units in this country capable of 
generating 1,000,000 or more pounds of steam in a 
single hour. And eight of these — including the latest 
as well as the first — were built by C-E. 


A-734 


C-E installations span the whole range of 
steam generating requirements from small 
stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horse- 
power to the largest power station units. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1S FOR 87 YEARS 


FarQquHar has been serving 


American industry for eighty- q 
seven years. This background ~ 


of age and experience has 
been constantly supple- 
mented with an ability to re- 
fit to modern streamlined 
operation. Today Farquhar is 


helping fight the war on the a 
home front with outstanding * 
production — tomorrow Far- 


quhar will be ready to sup- 


ply the needs of a new and Z 


greater world. 


+ SPECIAL MACHINERY { 


rye 


“A.B. FARQUHAR C0, Limited 


YOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACK ’EM IN 


cloth BAGS 


@Cloth mailing or parts bags—with 
draw-strings for easy enclosures. Fine 
for shipping engravings, machine parts, 
or unbreakable objects. Every size and 
description with or without address 
labels attached. Easy to store... Quick 
to handle...Saves packaging... Safe 
and economical ... Speeds delivery. Any 
quantity, prompt deliveries. Write today 
for sample and prices. 


Send us all your bag problems 


GENERAL BAG CORPORATION 


2715 £. 34th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Be 100% 
with your 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 


100 ¢ Labor 


TOUGH ASSIGNMENT 


The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, which is the War Manpower 
Commission’s big stick for breaking 
hiring barriers based on racial discrim- 
ination, got a new chairman this week 
and the promise of a more active fu- 
ture. The new chairman is Msgr. 
Francis ]. Haas, dean of the school of 
social science of Catholic University 
and one of the nation’s most experi- 
enced labor conciliators. Father Haas 
has served as a public representative 
trying to find a settlement in more 
than 2,000 labor disputes, including 
some of the biggest and most dra- 
matic of the last decade. One of the 
first cases that FEPC must handle 
—and a typically knotty one—involves 
the hiring of Negroes for buses and 
street cars operated by Washington’s 
Capital Transit Co. Their employ- 
ment is opposed by both the company 
and the AF .L. union with which it 


has a contract. A threat of vio 
and a “race riot” issue hangs ove 
controversy, as it does over and 
FEPC case concerning the hiring 
Negroes on southern railroads, 


background being required. One of the 
enrollees had a master’s degree at law; 
ancther left school when he was twelve 
years old. 

The unions paid all the expenses for 

the men and part of the tuition, the rest 
coming from an undisclosed outside 
source. Cost to the unions was $1,200 
to $1,500 per man. Average age was 32; 
except for one, ali the students were 
married. In some cases, wives came along 
to Boston and got jobs in war plants. 
e@ From Many Lines—As with the busi- 
ness retreads, the idea was to bring in 
union men from their jobs and broaden 
their mental horizons. The 14 students 
came from twelve A.F.L. unions and 
two C.I.O. organizations. They repre- 
sent such varied lines as the garment, ra- 
dio, machine, electrical, woolen, paint, 
glazing, and clerical industries. 

Here, too, the students worked on the 
case system, their textbooks consisting of 
records in specific labor settlements or 
disputes. At intervals prominent labor, 
government, and management officials 
addressed meetings. Topics studied were 
economic analysis, trade union problems 
and policies, human problems and ad- 
ministration, economics of collective 
bargaining, and management controls. 
Among subjects analyzed were the row 
of the Hat, Cap & Millinery Workers 
with the Stetson Hat Co. in 1941, and 
the Little Steel formula. 

e Written Report Is Required—One re- 
quirement was that each student write a 
report on a current subject to his union 
president. Thus the hosiery man wrote 
on the changes to be expected in his in- 


dustry from the increasing use of 1 
Implications of the prefabricated }y 
were treated in a study by the elec 
union representative. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Ha 
Business School liberal, had much 
with establishing the labor cours 
was its head. 
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Akron Off Agaitt: 


tin 

Rubber plants paralyziii § 

by strikes protesting cut-agre= 
wage award by NWLB ba 


on an industry-wide approaihtal 
ancy, 
A wildcat strike np oo Wat I nc 
duction in the world’s rubber capi 
Akron this week in protest against Wiad | 
National War Labor Board’s awalll 3 
wage increases of 3¢ an hour tos 
50,000 rubber workers employed 
Goodyear, B. F. Goodrich, and ' 
stone, and 26,000 others in the agli 
plants of U. S. Rubber, whose main inci 
tory is at Detroit. 
@ Workers Surprised—The NWL3 1 
ing at the end of last week surprised 
Akron workers, all members o 
United Rubber Workers of Ame 
(C.1.0.), who had expected the ba 
to approve the 8¢ recommendatio 
its rubber panel (BW —Apr.10"43) 
Starting at Goodrich Saturday, jw 
strike spread quickly to Goodyea @% 
Firestone, and by Monday, all! pro 
tion in the three plants had ceased. 
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MILLER does 
it again...with 
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'S Over 


HERO DESIGNED 


» Ha 
ey LIGHTING! 


RO-DESIGNED fluorescent lighting is 
k’S answer to recent WPB regulations 
iting the total amount of steel in fluore- 
nt fixtures. To war plants, badly in need of 
re modern, productive lighting, it means in 
Miter 50 Foot CAnDLER and 100 Foor 
DLER fluorescent lighting systems are still 
ilable without any sacrifice of lighting effi- 
ney, economy of installation, ease of main- 
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capi ance, mobility or rugged construction. 
inst ad carefully, please, the principal features 
awa" this new AERO-DESIGNED lighting as 
to : : : 
oved ed at the right. Then sit down and write 


nd R at Meriden for full information . . . or 


he cq in our nearest field engineer (located in 
nail @ncipal cities) for a specific discussion of how 
uae production lighting can help you. 
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of 
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E MILLER COMPANY ec MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


FLANGED TOP of channel permits 
clamp strap attachment at vari- 
ous points along channel, for ceil- 
ing, rod or cable mounting to suit 
any ceiling structure. Also can be 
suspended with chains, conduit or 
combinations of these methods. 


WIRING CHANNELS, now sfream- 
lined, contain all necessary wir- 
ing and auxiliaries—with ballasts 
exposed for heat dissipation. Can 
be used as individual lighting 
units or in continuous rows. 


MILLER SAFETY SOCKETS with in- 
tegral safety lock to prevent lamps 
from falling are rigidly spaced 
and substantially mounted. 


REFLECTORS are of Masonite with 
durable IVANITE, the “sealed- 
in-surface” finish for high reflec 
tion factor. Lightweight, easy to 
remove, simple to clean. Reflectors 
are “extra length” for good shield- 
ing of lamp ends. Miller rein- 
forcing reflector attachment strap 
assembly is an integral part of 
each reflector—no change re- 
quired for either two or three- 
light units. 


FIXTURES carry both Underwriters’ 
and RLM Standards labels—are 
backed by written warranty and 
MILLER’S almost 100 years of 
lighting experience. 


MILLER 
RLM 


$39 
day, 
reat 
pr 
ed. 


'LUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incondescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment . 


Domestic Oil Burners 


War Materiel 
7, 
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OIL GOODS DIVISION 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Phosphor Bronze and Bross 
in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 
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PERFORMANCE OF THIS 
AIR COMPRESSOR IS 


Global-Tested 


Asoarp tank-landing craft . . . deep in 
the engine rooms of merchant ships... 
high in the air on army transport planes 

..on battle-scarred airfields and 
throughout wartime industry, Quincy 
Compressors are turning out an efficient 
and dependable supply of compressed 
air for our fighting forces. « Their new, 
global-tested performance is indeed a 
well-earned role to follow the days when 
almost a hundred leading manufac- 
turers equipped their products with 
Quincy Compressors for service all over 
the world. + For over 20 years Quincy 
has designed and built air compressors 
exclusively. Quincy Compressor’s auto- 
motive-type features and more modern 
design throughout are good reasons why 
it will pay you to call in a Quincy Spe- 
cialist the next time you have 
a compressed air problem. 


new 


MOBILE UNIT FOLDER 


A new folder showing 
Quincy mobile air compres- 
sors and their interesting 
applications all over the globe. YOURS 
+ ++ Om request! Write Department W-4. 


winey 


ane Y 


all COMPRESSOR 
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3,000 workers at General Tire, whose 
wage case is pending before the board, 
joined the strike in sympathy for one 
day and then returned to work. They 
also are expected to get a 3¢ award. 
e Industry-wide Approach—The NWLB 
held the panel’s recommendations were 
“contrary to the industry-wide ap- 
proach” of the Little Steel formula per- 
mitting wage increases consonant with 
the 15% mise in living costs between 
January, 1941, and May, 1942. The 
board declared that the panel’s proposals 

“would bring about an unstabilization 
of wage rates not only in the Akron area 
but in the rubber industry as a whole” 
because the panel had analyzed the wage 
structures A the various rubber plants 
separately instead of on an industry- 
wide basis. 

The panel had proposed but 3¢ for 
the eight U. S. Rubber plants, thus 
widening the wage differential that the 
rest of the industry enjoyed over the 
Ohio-Michigan area. That differential, 
a prime factor in the decentralization of 
the industry from the Akron area during 
the ’thirties, was 164¢ an hour during 
1923-1929 according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The differential had 
risen to 21¢ an hour by 1934, and to a 
high point of 35.4¢ in March, 1937. 
Akron’s rubber employment slumped 
from 41,361 in December, 1936, the 
postdepression peak, to 24,184 in Sep- 
tember, 1938, the postdepression low. 
e@ Feared Postwar Competition —The 
rubber firms protested that the 8¢ in- 
creases would raise the difierential to 
an all-time high, endangering the ability 
of the area to compete in peacetime. 

The panel’s: 3¢ increases recom- 
mended for the U. S. Rubber plants 
(1.2¢ for cost ‘of living, 1.8¢ for “effec- 
tive prosecution of the war”) apparently 
were used by NWLB as “limits.” Em- 
ploying the industry-wide approach, the 
board found that approximately 1¢ an 
hour was due as a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment under the Little Steel Formula 
and stated: 

“Because of the similarity of the 1¢ 
figure and the 1.2¢ recommended for 
U. S. Rubber employees by the panel, 
the board accepted the panel figute for 
the sake of reac: 
e In Lieu of Bonus—The board appar- 
ently granted the additional 1.8¢ to miti- 
gate its refusal to follow the panel’s rec- 
ommendation for night-shift bonuses of 
2¢ an hour for the second shift (2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m.) and 4¢ for the third shift 
(10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) for U. S. Rubber, 
Firestone, and Goodyear workers. 

The board found that the rubber 
companies place new employees on the 
night shift and transfer them to day 
work on the basis of seniority. “Thus 
the board believes older employees 
would be penalized,” it was held, “if a 
regular night-shift bonus were paid to 
the newer night-shift employees. Since 
the older employees had served on the 


night shift in the past, t! cy 
a share of any compensat) 
night work at this time.’ 

The wage increases a1 
the dates last year wh« 
contracts between the rub)c 
and the locals were signec ° 
tive payments in Akron 
some $4,000,000, it is e: 
e High Take-Home Pay- 
ers were inclined to belicy 
board’s ruling will stick despite th 
tests of local union leaders and ing 
tional officers who hurried to Wad 
ton to ask that the case be reconsigf 
In addition to the factor of wage 
entials between the Ohio-Michiga 
and the rest of the industry, the 
take-home pay of Akron rubber wo 
which is currently one-half to two: 
greater than in January, 1941, prin 
because of overtime, is believed ty 
had strong influence on the by 
ruling. 

Meanwhile, Akron wonders, “J 
next?” The strike, termed “unay 
ized” and “quite spontaneous” by, 
leaders, climaxes a month of laby, 
rest. Goodrich had a work sto . 
over the 6-hr.-vs.-8-hr. day, an isu i 
to be decided by NWLB. Wag 


turbances flared at Goodyear ani { 
eral; a two-day strike tied up the | 
transportation system; and a strong e 


gang, two members of which were Mass 
tified as rubber unionists, slugge 
election committee chairman and gamle * 
the ballot box during an electio 
the United Auto Workers at GoodiA w 


Aircraft. 00,0 
Vexed by NWige 


Chrysler workers claingme Na 


slowness of board promp ag 
walkout, but anti-Commu a 
fight is seen as factor. ct. 

ard | 


Last November, the National 0! 
Labor Board had referred to it 1 ii 
involving the Chrysler Corp. ii fu 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile Wot it 
A principal issue in that case wae Ei 
union’s demand for a_ contract #ijard 


scribing that an impartial w ed 
should arbitrate all disputes betwml in 
the company and the union that og.” 

nues 


not be settled by direct negotul 
According to the union, its request jjerea: 
for an arbitration system simili 
those operative in General Motos gjjmar 
Ford. pt 
@ Workers Couldn’t Wait—Last wgpoul 
as NWLB’s Chrysler case pant! 
putting “the finishing touches 
report, for transmittal to the X 
within a few days,” an estimated #™, 
000 Chrysler war workers walked Gi © 
Impatience with the slow- -moving | 
esses of NWLB was the principal pye* 
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left their jobs, but apamenens 
jority and about unequal pay 
. os a | evel fight within the 
peaceful U.A.W., were also be- 
1 the strike action. 
his week, they were back at work, 
NWLB had its panel report, but 
ietrievable time lost on the pro- 
tion of tanks and guns and other 
s and the internal union bick- 
x touched off by the strike threat- 
ito be a prelude to -still further 


le. . 
; lotte-Reuther Fight—Chrysler em- 


had g 
STante 


etroact) 
the ¢ 
T COmy 
The re 
ne wil] 
lated, 
rade oh 
ve that 
ite the 
ind int 


0 Was f 

-COnsiddliwees have demanded that their union 
Wage dlmmove Leo LaMotte, leftist director for 
ichigay fmm W.’s Chrysler division, from his po- 
y, the Mion in what promises to be a bitter 
er wollmt for union control between the 


) two. W.’s pro-Communist and anti- 
|, pringilfnmunist wings. Red-haired but anti- 
ved toll Walter Reuther, who was accused 


he bol LaMotte of fomenting last week’s 
kout, is expected to. lead a fight on 

‘rs, “Motte and other U.A.W. officials ac- 
“unaufi/™ed. of Communist leanings at the 
"” by uon’s next convention 
f labor 
k sto . e 
:clail Wages Rise 

age ‘ 
-ani@@ Subject to approval by 


» the 
strong 
were j 
slug € 
| and 
lectio 


- Good 


2s, 1,100,000 employees of 
bss 1 Roads get 8¢ over the 
tle Steel formula. 


wage increase of 8¢ an hour for 
00,000 nonoperating railroad em- 
yees, calculated to add ppm! 
14,000,000 to the annual payroll of 
Class I railroads, was recommended 
week by the Emergency Board of 
National Railway Labor Panel. The 
ision cannot become effective for 30 
ys while Economic Stabilization Di- 
tor James F. Byrnes decides whether 
¢ boost would have an inflationary 
ect. Byres can veto or reduce the 
ard if he desires. 
o Aid the War—Although the em- 
byees as a group already had received 
orp. Ge full 15% cost-of-living adjustment 
itted under the Little Steel formula, 
t Emergency Board justified the 8¢ 
ract @™ard on the grounds that it was “de- 
ug™gned to correct gross inequities and to 
bet in the effective prosecution of the 
hat fm.” The 15 unions cooperating in the 
gotaig™muest for higher wages had asked an 
trease of 20¢ an hour. 
The board turned down the unions’ 
mand for a union shop on the grounds 
at the granting of such a clause 
ould compel the carriers to violate 
ar provisions of the Railway Labor 
.” The board also rejected union 
mands for a 70¢ hourly wage mini- 


im, as compared with the present 
ked @@¢ rate. In making the 8¢ wage boost 
ing fmeoactive to Feb. 1, it gave the em- 


‘ipa @pyees_a windfall which, by July 1, 
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will total $85,000,000. A recommenda- 
tion that the retroactive wages be paid 
in war savings bonds was a feature of 
the decision. 
e Effect on Rail Rates?—Raised imme- 
diately by the board’s decision was the 
question of higher railroad rates. The 
board said that the recommended in- 
creases “do not, under prevailing cir- 
cumstances, provide a basis for increases 
in railroad rates or for resistance to jus- 
tifiable reductions in such rates.” What 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may do when the railroad freight rate 
case comes before it again in January is 
not ‘necessarily forecast by this finding 
of the Emergency Board, but the ICC’s 
probable attitude may have a bearing on 
Byrnes’ ultimate decision. Observers 
noted that the $300,000,000 freight rate 
increases were suspended as of May 15 
and until Jan. 1 by the ICC, by the 
narrow margin of 6 to 5, and speculated 
whether one of the commissioners might 
not change his vote by the end of the 
year if rail operating costs have increased 
materially. Byrnes and the Office of 
Price Administration were behind the 
suspensions. 
Washington officials wondered also 
what effect a flat hourly boost for more 
than one million railroad workers, who 
have already had the full Little Steel in- 
crease, would have on the whole wage 
stabilization policy and the President’s 
hold-the-line order. Affected substan- 
tially, but indirectly, by the decision 
were the wage demands of 300,000 op- 
erating railroad employees whose te- 
quest for a 30% increase, or a maximum 
boost of $3 per day, will be heard by 
an emergency board in New York be- 
ginning June 7. 


A-F.L. FIGHTS NEW LAWS 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, on be- 
half of that. body’s ‘executive council, 
has directed state federations of labor 
and city central bodies in Texas, Ar- 


kansas, South Dakota, Idaho, Kansas, | 


and Colorado to “refrain from com- 
plying with recently enacted antilabor 
egislation in these states.” Green 
bases his order on a legal opinion sub- 
mitted by A.F.L.’s general counsel 
which maintains that the statutes are 
unconstitutional, and he advises local 
groups resisting the laws to communi- 
cate with the parent organization at 
once for instructions on how to pro- 
ceed. 

Meanwhile, in Kansas City this 
week, attorneys for the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. filed identical suits in a federal 
court in a united labor attack on the 
Kansas measure. This promises to be 
the first of a series of lawsuits through 
which organized labor will seek to have 
the courts set aside as unconstitutional 
the new state labor laws (BW—Mar.27 
”43,p101). 


WORDS ABOUT THE 


NATIONAL 
POWER-RECOVERY 
PLAN 


Endorsed by the a 
Gilmer’s National Powe 
Recovery Plan comes to you 
FREE as 4 contribution to 
the War-effort. 


i he 

It combines t : 

how” of leading power — 
neers, and provides you wi . 
useful Power-Recovery eee 
mators that help you “ vn 
ou lose. Steams Gas, Wa . 
Mechanical Transmission, 
Boilers, Electricity» — 

ssed Air, Refrigeration, 

ene Prime Movers, are all a 

vices which need this p!a"- 


Remember, the WPB en- 
d the Gilmer Plan as a 
on ibution to War 


ble contri : 
See It’s FREE. There 


» is no obligation } 


**know ~ 


nvolved. 


L. H. Gilmer Company, 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, o 
copy of the Gilmer National Power-Recovery 
Plan, marked to the attention of: 


Name & Title. 
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| hides of trolley car operators (althou 


FINANCE 
Transit Upsurge 


Trolleys and buses }, 
haul local passengers are do 
record business, and it’s be; 
translated into earnings. 


Transit company execut 


| as another cut in gas rations went , 
| effect in the East this week, but 4 


were thinking of operating probley 
not of revenues. During th: past ye 
restrictions on private driving }y 
boomed local transportation to ap ; 
time traffic peak, and income statemed 
show it. Even the latest cut in y 
bus mileage won’t make much of a & 
in the industry’s revenues. 
eGains Top All Expectations - 
branches of the local transit busine 
street cars, subways, motor buses, 3 
trackless trolleys—probably would ly 
come in for at least a mild boom e 
without gas rationing. The demand} 
mass transportation tends to vary w 
employment and factory payrolls. Tr 
sit companies expected traffic to pj 
up as war production got under way, } 
they weren’t looking for anything |j 
the mobs that jammed into buses ; 
trolleys when the government clamp 
down on private cars. ‘ 
During 1942, local transportation § 
cilities handled a round total of 18, 
000,000 passengers, according to ¢ 
mates of the American Transit Aq... 
This was an increase of almost 4,\ii) 
000,000 over 1941. Previous high-wa 
mark for the industry was 1926 wh 
the total got up to 17,250,000, 
Lowest point in the last 20 years 1 
1933, when the number of rides slipyag.. g, 
down to 11,327,000,000. 
e Comparative Records—For some ti °C: 
before the war boom came along, | 
transit was an industry that had 
better days. After the disastrous slum  §5( 
in the first four years of the depress 
it recovered a little, but even in 1% 509 | 
the total number of passengers cam@™ ¢¢ 
was only 13,098,000,000. Competitu 
from passenger cars kept traffic fio 
working back to anything like its pq 
vious levels. al 
Motor buses did a growing busiit 
during these years, but most of tig 
gains came out of the badly scanq@™, 


! am WEl 
street railways cushioned losses by som i ¢ 
conversion to buses). fre 


Current demands for transportat e 
have given the vanishing trolley cas 


; : » 
reprieve; they haven’t changed the log 
run picture. In spite of the boom, trois 
have lost ground relatively. Last year. 
the first time, motor buses carried 

ines 
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op number of passengers. While 
s barely have pulled back to the 
‘level, buses have increased their 
more than threefold. The record 
-ngers carried in the last ten years 
up like this (figures in millions): 


Trolley Bus 

Je 2 tee 7,074 2,075 
7,394 2,370 

OS HME vrensn ssn 7,276 2,618 
dom 7,501 3,179 
» ME. wsdl’ 7,161 3,489 
2 6,545 3,475 
be pe ee 6,171 3,853 

pe BES OS 5,943 4,239 

6,074 4,960 

Swell ascenen:. 2808. 7,253 
‘Nt iy these varied trends show up in 


but cial statements of the transit com- 
rob. A-T.A. estimates that last year 
ast industry cleared $272,650,000 after 


"8 i d d iation. 
ting expenses and depreciati 
as represents a gain of 62.1% over 
‘TH Partially offsetting this, total 
oa ose from $65,280,000 in 1941 to 


580,000, but even so, the industry 
_ - out with net operating income of 
‘isinedqp.070,000, which is about $42,000,- 
sex, ug better than 1941. tt 
’“Hifow Revenues Split Up—Additional 


= A. figures, based on statements of 
a e if panies representing 93% ®f total 
oom c, show what the boom did to oper- 


’ Tn g income after depreciation but be- 
* “SS taxes and interest. These break 


to pi : . “ : 

nad into electric railway operations, 
ing | ding surface cars and subways, and 
isee gqot bus operations. The over-all total 
“lampamudes several companies not covered 


he subtotals because their railway 
‘tion A DUS Operations cannot be segre- 
18 ome (figures in thousands): 


to @ Electric Bus Combined 
it AWM .... $75,936 $32,673 $119,328 
2 77,316 36,911 125,467 
*h-wat sib 78,249 46,092 136,051 
6 whe «--- 116,262 84,560 =. 219,737 


00,0 
ars W 


slipp4 


translated to Net—Experiences of 
¢ of the individual companies show 

dramatically what the boom has 
e to the transit industry. Washing- 
s Capital Transit chalked up net in- 
he of $1,049,000 last year after set- 
aside $200,000 for debt retirement 
$500,000 for a special property ad- 
ment reserve. is compares with 
509,000 in the previous year and 

$865,000 two years ago. In 1936, 
company cleared only $29,000. 

e Boston Elevated Railway, which 
es its name by running partly under- 
singmtd and on the ground, came out 
theme a net income of $2,118,000 last 
against a deficit of $400,000 in 
. San Francisco’s Market Street 
went from a deficit of $115,000 to a 
of $754,000 in spite of stiff competi- 
h from incaleion’ Vines 
tak Still to Come—Even though 

are rising, transit companies expect 
hold their gains as long as the war 
s. Mileage restrictions and other 
servation measures may slow down 


re til 
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CORPORATION 


Thanks to Coordination of... 


@ PRODUCTION CONTR@L 


© WAGE INCENTIVES 


= so many plants today, 
the Scott Aviation Corporation 
experienced the “growing pains” 
of rapid expansion—expansion 


to meet wartime demands. 


Cooperating with Scott engineers, 
and without disrupting plant rou- 
tine, Plocar engineers analyzed 
existing management methods in 


their relationship to enlarged 


e COST PLANNING 
e SCHEDULING 


production schedules. A solution 
was readily found. In a relatively 
short time a new program was 
put into effect, comprising pro- 
duction control, wage incentives, 


cost planning and scheduling. 


Similar cooperation—plant engi- 
neers with the Plocar staff—is 
available to plants faced with 


management problems. Write, 


ri JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Rock Rimmon Road, Stamford, Conn. « Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
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“Me and Nordstroms, we 
know how to hold tight!” 


WATCHDOGS OF 
THE FLOW LINES 


Nothing can pass a Nordstrom when 
it’s in closed position. It’s a watchdog 
in every sense of the word. Even if 
your line is accidentally loaded to twice 
the rated pressure of the valve, the 
latter will still hold tight. It’s the 
rugged valve that's precision engi- 
neered, lubricated under pressure and 
seated on a protective film of lubri- 
cant. It is leak-resistant, corrosion-re- 
sistant and erosion-resistant. 


“Those Nordstrom Valves with 
Merchrome Coating are like me, 
too—hard-faced for protection.” 


Merchrome Coating is an exclusive Nordstrom 
process of hard-facing the plug and interior 
of valve body for extreme resistance fo cor- 
rosion, erosion and high temperatures. Details 
upon request 


Sizes ¥2" to 30”. For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
Wrench or gear operated. 
BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE co, 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Branches in all principal cities. 


nORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 


VALUES 
KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
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THE MARKETS 


Stock prices continued to skip back 
and forth around their recovery highs this 
week, and Wall Street waited impa- 
tiently for a real movement to get under 
way. In spite of the definite bull signal 
ten days ago, the averages haven't shoved 
their way out of the resistance zone. 
© Resistance Area—Although traders fer- 
vently wish the market would make up 
its mind, most of them aren’t worrying 
about the long-term trend. For one 
thing, they have been expecting the aver- 
ages to run into a good deal of trouble 
around their present levels. Hence the 
persistent profit-taking of the last few 
weeks is no surprise. 

For about six months before the fall 

of France in May, 1940, the market ran 
along horizontally, with the industrial 
average varying around 120 This is the 
first time since then that prices have 
gotten back into that zone. There’s a 
strong temptation for buyers who got 
aboard during the 1940 lull to say, “This 
is where I came in,” and clear out as 
soon as they can break even. 
e@ Cash Accumulating—However, stock 
price averages aren’t the only figures that 
get attention from Wall Street. Traders 
did a good deal of intensive -homework 
this week when the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission released iis estimate 
of additions to cash balances during the 
first quarter of 1943. According to SEC 
statisticians, individuals added $4,300,- 
000,000 to their cash holdings and check- 
ing accounts in the first three months of 
the year. This compares with a net in- 
crease of only $500,000,000 in the ini- 
tial quarter of 1942. Coupled with the 
$500,000,000 that individuals added to 
their savings deposits during the same 
period, this figure indicates a total in- 
crease of about $20,000,000,000 in cash 
balances this year. 


COMMON STOCKS —A 


The SEC’s figures are a long way fro, 


precise estimation, and in any case. 


don’t measure the actual inerc.se jy 4 


demand for goods. But they co give, 
idea of what could happen to consy,. 


demand if the owners decidec to spend 


part of that cash. Securities ‘riders ». 
even more impressed by the thought ,; 
what that buying power could do + 
stock prices if it went into investmney 


@ More Debt Reduction—Rai); 


their debts continue to crop up in thy 


news, and rail securities are stil] 


a big play. This week, the Santa Fe y, 
nounced that it would call for redemp, 
tion $33,000,000 in 44% bonds due + 
mature in 1962. This will cut a substg 
tial slice off Santa Fe’s indebtednes 


which now totals a little over $3 
000,000. 


The Chicago & North Wester mak 
one last attempt to get its reorganin 


tion plan altered when it appealed to t 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
new hearing.. North Western fought t 
ICC’s “depression proof” plan all t 
way to the Supreme Court and lost 


ne 


it 


+ 
a 


each step. If the commission tums 
thumbs down on. this petition, ther 


won't be anything more the road can 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Y 


ip 


Car 


Week Ago Ago = Ag 


Stocks 
Industrial ...118.5 117.6 114.2 80s 
Railroad .... 39.7 389 37.8 242 
i rere 47.00 469 45.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ...116.1 115.6 116.0 1079 
Railroad ....100.2 100.1 98.2 855 
Utility ..... 114.0 113.7 113.6 1024 


U. S. Govt..112.1 111.9 110.8 1109 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except 


fog 


government bonds which are from the Fed 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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he rate of increase, but until passenger 
ur regulations relax, the transit com- 


ping will elp the additional passengers. 


aybody’s guess. No one expects to 
intain present traffic levels. ‘The real 
jestion is how big will the postwar 
sump be. Pessimists are afraid the 
passenger car will take over the field 
more than before. More ambitious 
executives ac! that the industry has a 
hance to sell its forced riders on the 
idea of using its facilities instead of go- 
ing back to private cars. They hope that 
ydvertising and concentrated salesman- 
chip will make at least part of the new 
tafic a permanent addition. 


Utility Contracts 


North American’s dividends 
help company divest itself of 
investments, but it still fights 
SEC on “death sentence.” 


Although the big utility holding com- 
panies are still fig 

tence tooth and nail, several of them 
have decided to give ground on com- 
paratively minor issues. A leader in the 
procession is the huge North American 
ystem, which is now passing out some 
of its security holdings to stockholders 
in the form of dividends. 

¢ Passing Around the Shares—With its 
next common dividend, North Ameri- 
can will begin distributing its big block 
of Pacific Gas & Electric. Stockholders 
will get one share of P.G.&E. for every 
100 shares of North American. This 
will account for around 75,000 of the 
2,000,000 P.G.&E. shares that North 
American now owns. At going prices for 
P.G.&E., the dividend will figure out to 
about 29¢ a share. 

So far, divestment has been a com- 
paratively painless process for North 
American. Since early 1941, it has 
been paying common dividends by pass- 
ing out stock of companies in which it 
has investments (as distinguished from 
subsidiaries). In this way, it complies 
with orders of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and at the same time con- 
serves cash, which it is using to retire its 
debentures. About $35,000,000 of de- 
bentures, or about half the total out- 
standing, have been called in since dis- 
tribution of investments began. 
¢ Detroit Edison Distributed—North 
American already has finished handing 
out the $30,000,000 worth of Detroit 
Edison stock it formerly held. Distribu- 
tion of the P.G.&E. block is the next 
step in its progress toward geographical 
integration. 

Although North American is 


oin 
this far with the SEC, tiling 


it isn’t willing 
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anies arc certain to do a growing busi- | 
‘ess, Staggered hours and careful plan- | 


What happens after the war is still | 


ting the death sen- | 


A rush order for a contractor on the 
Alcan Highway called for 15 lamps 
of an unfamiliar designation — 
Alladin lamps! GrAyBarR lighting 
specialists checked their records 
and catalogs in vain, unable to 
identify the type required. 


Finally, it developed that the order 
did not refer to an electric lamp at 
all, but to a special type of gasoline 
lantern! Unwittingly, GRAYBAR’S 
reputation for stocking “all kinds of 
lamps” had been stretched 
into new territory. 


Aware of the urgency of 
the order, GRAYBAR did not 
pass up the item as out of 
its field. Instead, immediate 
steps were taken to locate 


——<5 
. 


ayba 


the lanterns for shipment. 


None were available locally, and 
two manufacturers reported they 
had discontinued making this type 
of unit. At last, another long dis- 
tance call to a Midwestern manu- 
facturer brought the answer, “Yes, 
the lamps are in production, but 
we're tied up for months ahead on 
Navy contracts.” 


Once the source of the order was 
explained to an officer of the 
firm, however, arrange- 
‘ments were made for im- 
mediate shipment, in full 
accord with priority rules. 


The shipment of lamps 
reached the Alcan base 
complete and on schedule. 


Compared to the thousands of electrical items which GRAYBAR 
has supplied to war jobs such as the Alcan Highway, this oil- 
lamp order is significant for one reason only: It shows the spirit 
in which GRAYBAR’S procurement service is attempted. On your 
own orders, GRAYBAR can help you conserve manpower, simplify 
purchasing and speed up the delivery of critical needs 


raybah 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers. . 


‘ 20,000 customers 
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OPA acts to halt rise in 
price of vital oil source 
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Heavy industrial demand for linseed 
oil has run the price of flaxseed up 
and up until it got well above the old 
bogey of parity. Consequently, OPA 
has acted, imposing a ceiling at $3.05 
a bushel in principal midwestern mar- 
kets. The squeeze in linseed for paints 
and varnishes, linoleum, printers’ ink, 
patent and artificial leathers, etc, 
could be eased by importing flaxseed 
from Argentina, normally an impor- 
tant source, but for curbs on shipping. 


to follow the commission’s divestment 
plan in other respects. Last year, SEC 
ordered the company to limit itself to 
a single utility system made up of the 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri and its 
subsidiaries. This would mean getting 
rid of the three other big systems that 
make up the North American group. 

e The Company’s Ideas—Before the 
order went through, North American 
had decided. to sell out the Missoun 
company and integrate around one of 
the other systems. Since then, it has 
been fighting to get the commission's 

ruling reversed. 

Incidentally, this fight is likely to 
settle the question of whether or not 
the geographical integration clause of 
the death sentence is constitutional. 
When North American failed to move 
the commission with its arguments, it 
took the case to court. e suit has 
finally worked its way up to the Supreme 
Court. Although it won’t be argued 
until next term, it will be the first time 
the court has ruled on the constitutional 
issue. 
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-ience at Work 


Last week Dr. Willard H. Dow, presi- 
at and general manager of The Dow 
hemical Co., was awarded the 1943 
handler Medal for “his dynamic and 
nccessful leadership in the American 
jemical industry.” In his address 
cknowledging the award, Dr. Dow of- 
ed some timely and pertinent ob- 
ations on the scientific method and 
ts application to practical affairs. The 
ntire address, entitled “Rediscover the 
Rainbow,” will reward thoughtful read- 
ng. Here are a few excerpts that can 
tand being lifted from their context. 
* og a 

“Laymen have been trained to think 
hat the physicist or the chemist dives 
nto nature, so to speak, and comes up 
ith something wonderful. That, of 


os ourse, is not true. The best we can do— 
al deed the only thing that is worth 


foing—is, with infinite patience, to work 
put the laws of nature as they apply to 


| up JPhis or that tiny section of matter and 
old glen find a way to direct the working of 
PA he natural law into a channel where it 


ay serve mankind. That is why the 
rnd of every discovery must eventually 
be a commercial utility. Not otherwise 
han in commerce can we find an ex- 


ints 

ink, vy so that people may employ 
tc, MM “I resent the implication that the 
eed Pdealism which lightly skips over ex- 


hange values is entitled to the respect 
of men of good will. Everything that is 
ot self-supporting of itself must live as 
p parasite on the values created by 
others. That is a law of nature. It is a 


~~ ttuly extraordinary conception that a 
9 [paasite economy, in which one part of 
the he people are directed to live upon an- 


other part of the people, is a secure econ- 


bs ony. The parasite can have no security 
“ beyond that of the organism on which it 
. lives. If it sucks the life out of that or- 
the ganism, both go down. Balanced pro- 


duction requires that everyone work and 
no single group become a parasite on an- 
other. Production is naturally controlled 
if permitted to tunction by natural proc- 
sses. For instance, inflation of the in- 
dividual’s credit in order to aid greater 
production is no better than any other 
inflation and in the end destroys produc- 
tion. In the final analysis, our ability to 
buy is equal only to our ability to 
produce, 
“No acts of peoples, nor will of em- 
pues, can change these laws. They are 
natural laws. When a principle is once 
tablished, when it becomes accepted as 
a law of nature, no one attempts to op- 
pose it. But, as the principle becomes 
‘ommonpiace, many soon forget the 
costs paid: in learning its significance and 
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some group pushes blindly on, violating 
some other principle, and wonders why 
its plans fail! 

* * x 

“The idea of one scientific develop- 
ment being a tool which helps in an- 
other development is clearly understood 
and appreciated by those with scientific 
experience and but slightly understood 
by others. The radio is probably consid- 
ered by the public as one of the most 
necessary means of entertainment and 
communication, but the whole physical 
science of radio development is one of 
the most vitally necessary tools in all 
sorts of commercial operation. It per- 
mits automatic control where human 
hands cannot reach. ‘The clectron mi- 
croscope in turn permits magnification 
that lenses cannot produce. It would be 
an unwise prophet who would attempt 
to define the probable limitation of clec- 
tronics, or what it will do in aiding all 
science to further understanding and 
benefit. 

“The extraction of bromine from 
ocean water was not a commercial eco- 
nomic process until comparatively a few 
years ago; and that was only because in 
earlier days we did not have the equip- 
ment with which to make possible the 
careful and exacting acidity control of 
the ocean water. Tor the first time in 
world experience we found how to han- 
dle enormous volumes of ocean water in 
continuous flow and at the same time 
control the acidity within narrow limits. 
That was the real key that opened com- 
mercially in 1934 the first lock of the 
vast resources of the ocean. ‘Today thou- 
sands of tons of bromine are extracted 
annually from the ocean to the tremen- 
dous advantage of the Allies in aviation 
alone. What body politic a score of 
years ago could have directed or even 
wisely suggested the solution to such a 
problem? What “directive” could have 
substituted for unfettered imagination, 
the desire of the human being to show 
self-expression and to carry on against all 
kinds of obstacles? The persistent indi- 
vidual, if he follows natural laws, will 
invariably succeed. The desire for indi- 
vidual expression is an inherent trait of 
our species and, after many thousand 
years of records, it might properly be 
called a natural law of human reaction. 

* * * 

“Some say there is no truth in the 
old-fashioned economic axiom, generally 
known as the law of supply and demand; 
but the fact remains that human inter- 
est is stimulated when a shortage of any- 
thing is imminent. What better exam- 
ples can be presented than the stories of 
magnesium and synthetic rubber? The 
more intricate the problem, the more 


stimulating the urge to solve it.” W.C. 


VER 5,000 Sly installa- 
tions are now safeguard- 
ing workers and equipment, 
providing healthful working 
conditions free ftom the effects 
of harmful dusts, helping main- 
tain quality of product, saving 
maintenance costs, reducing 
spoilage, promoting efficiency 
of men and machinery. 
Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 
This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem 
so that we may write you fully. Sly 
Dust Control is not expensive. 
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HOLD WHAT LINE? 


If we are to save ourselves from the present inflation 
crisis and prevent a recurrence, we must first understand 
what are the necessary limitations upon and corollaries 
to a general price-wage freeze, and how these can be 
reconciled with the freeze itself. 


® So long as economic returns are used as incentives in 
time of war, costs must inevitably rise. That is because 
we are calling on marginal resources. When we want to 
augment our labor force, we must either (1) accept less 
efficient workers at going rates of entrance pay, or (2) 
attract new, efficient workers by higher entrance rates. 
Either way, costs go up. Again, to get people to work 
harder for longer hours, we must sooner or later pay an 
extra for the added effort—an overtime bonus, an incén- 
tive wage, a premium for above-quota crops. 

Another cause of higher costs is the constant changing 
of our war needs and the consequent shifting of income 
differentials. As occasion demands, we boost lumber 
and copper wages to halt labor emigration from these 
fields; or, we lift wheat prices to spur plantings. 

Such costs spiral. Overtime pay for six-day operations 
in coal mines necessitated a boost in coal prices. War's 
inroads on civilian supply reduce retailers’ volume and 
require larger per-unit margins. Increased costs of feed 
crops react upon livestock prices. 


© But, while the logic of a war economy itself sets up a 
price-cost spiral, we know that real trouble on the price- 
wage front comes because economic men, and groups of 
them, resist not only declines in absolute income, but 
also lags in relative income, and indeed, press for advances 
in both. A rise in factory entrance rates of pay, for 
instance, leads to labor demands for upward adjustments 
all along the line. And the same holds true for boosts 
in income levels—initiated because of heightened war 
need—among whole industries or entire economic classes. 

Workers demand pay boosts if living costs rise faster 
than do take-home wages; but labor also feels entitled 
to raises even if the overtime-fattened pay envelope out- 
strips the cost of living, but “real” hourly wages decline. 
Producers behave similarly: They ask price rises when 
earnings are trimmed; they also want increases when 
earnings rise along with volume, but per-unit profit mar- 
gins contract. And normally, in this type of struggle, the 
ability to exert strategic and powerful pressure generally 
determines how much who gets—workers, farmers, manu- 
facturers, retailers, government employees, and the rest. 

Theoretically, a general price-wage freeze could halt 
such a race if, from the moment of freezing, price-wage- 
profit relations could be fixed by decree. But once the 
need to lift production incentives. begins to disturb the 
whole structure, we are forced to decide on what stand- 
ards of equity we will or will not grant compensating 
advances to other-economic interests. And we must 
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“draw the line”—admit increases that are justified x 
(1) war incentives or (2) as compensations for othe 
rises, and deny grab-bagging demands for higher retums 
that cannot meet whatever standards of war inccutive g 
equity we may set up. 

Then we can proceed to break the price-cost spiral by 
subsidies. The danger of subsidies is that, until we s¢ 
standards for relaxing the freeze, the government larde 
may be raided in never-ending succession. Hot money 
and black markets are already under insufficient contr 
open-handed government largesse would pyramid exces 
purchasing power and, so, pull the cost of living through 
price ceilings once more, starting a price-subsidy spiral 
But subsidies’ can be justified—if they go to meet the 
higher costs which are inevitable in war and which, like 
overtime payments, are apt to end with the war. 


© The freeze was doomed, in part, because standards of 
equity were not defined; in part, because the whole anti. 
inflation program was a patchwork of separate executive 
actions and separate legislative enactments which, unco- 
ordinated, only served to work at cross-purposes. Fam 
prices were frozen only after they were bound to boost 
living costs; funds to enforce ceilings on retailers were 
pared to the point where they were bound to pemit 
evasion; wages were fixed in such a way that overtime 
income was bound to induce demands for more from 
other economic groups. In short, changes in economic te- 
turns have been sanctioned for other reasons than to fur- 
nish war incentives; and, so, the standards of equity im- 
plicit in the freeze have constantly had to be revised, until 
they now make up a contradictory jumble. 

We are getting ourselves into a situation where hold- 
the-line threatens to destroy the use of incentives for 
war, at the same time that the standards of equity that 
we have built up for economic stabilization are being 
knocked down by the hammer-blows of direct actionists 
among all economic classes. 


© What we require now is an end to further piecemeal 
anti-inflation moves—subsidies for a rollback here, reinter- 
pretation of wage control there, a tax bill to cool off hot 
money some place else. 

Now that our armed forces are coming to grips with 
the bloody business of war, the nation will certainly 
support a comprehensive anti-inflation program which, 
once and for all, makes a clear statement of what it 
aims to do, and what it requires for success. The trouble 
now is that we have forgotten what line it is that we are 
supposed to hold—if, indeed, we ever were told. 


(This is the third of a series of Trends on the problems 
that business management and the nation generally must 
weigh in the new “inflation crisis.”) 
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